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Tournament of Roses in Pasadena 
New Years 1912 


By Dr. George Wharton James 


To all eastern visitors the remarkable 
thing about the Pasadena Tournament 
of Roses is that all the flowers and decora- 
tions used are natural. Here are no 
paper rosettes or imitation flowers, 
or any of the gaudy tinsel, gold paper 


and bunting usually relied upon for 
such purposes. Floats, wagons, auto- 


mobiles, buggies, carriages, broughams, 
motor-cycles, vehicles of every descrip- 
tion are literally covered with flowers 
of every form and every hue. Here is 
no careful stinginess, but prodigal ex- 
travagance. A quarter of a_ million 
roses of one variety have been used in 
the decoration of one single float. Roses 
of a hundred varieties, calla lilies by 
the hundred of thousands, banks of wild 
lilies, masses of goldenrod, beds of cannae 
in their red and yellow brilliance, gor- 
geous poinsettias in their scarlet attract- 
iveness, moving hedges of geraniums, 
vehicles clad in delicate heliotrope, ex- 
quisite violets, fantastic and colorful 
chrysanthemums, riotous tiger lilies and 
more modest mariposa lilies, radiant 
dahlias, and even alluring orchids of 
wierd and unearthly beauty of form and 
tone, are all to be found. 

Now and again a maiden’s carriage, 
decorated with sweet alyssum, graceful 
marguerites or even the blossoms of 
the night-blooming cereus, is to be seen, 
and there have not been wanting occa- 
sions when the desert has been ransacked 
for those blossoms of splendor that crown 
the prickly cactus with a glory unknown 
save to desert lovers. Here and there 


a vehicle appears, one mass of glistening 
golden sheen, absorbing, reflecting in 
dazzling splendor the brilliancy of the 
sun. Only the California poppy can 
produce such effects; but while of the 
very opposite character the glorious 
creamy waxen bells of the stately 
yucca, which justify the name given to 
them by the old poetic Spaniards, of 
“Candlesticks of our Lord,” produce an 
effect equally startling and powerful 


For it must be remembered that this 
festival is not held in the glowing Spring 
or the blossoming Summer. It is a 
midwinter carnival of flowers, held on 
New Year’s Day, when the banks of 
snow in glistening white reflect then 
virgin purity from the mountain summits 
close at hand to the north. But strange 
to say, though than an _ hour's 
travel transfers one to deep snow, there 
have been but three times in twenty- 
four years that snow has fallen in the 
streets of Pasadena, and then it has 
remained for but a few minutes each 
time. 


less 


Winter in Pasadena is a Carnival 
of Sunshine, flowers, orange blossoms, 
blue sky, and the songs of mocking 
birds, larks, thrushes, oricles, flickers, 
robins and linnets, while ruby-throated 
iridescent humming-birds make glad the 
eye as they flit from flower to flower 
A cloudless blue sky overarches this 
God-blessed fairy-land, and peace, pros- 
perity, joy and content bloom on every 
hand. 
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Hon. George Alexander, Incumbent, Good Government Candidate jor 


Mayor, City of Los Angeles. 
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Job Harriman, Socialist, Candidate for Mayor, 


City of Los Angeles. 

















Rdeado Beach 


In Summer and Winter 














EDONDO BEACH, situated 18 
miles southwest of Los Angeles, in 
Los Angeles County, California, is 
beautifully laid out on a series of 
broad terraces overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean, and is the second largest shipping 
point south of San Francisco. 
In the past three years Redondo Beach 
has increased in population from 1,700 
to over 4,000. 


While Redondo Beach is second to 
none of the California beach cities as 
a health and pleasure resort, it does 
not—like most resort cities —depend upon 
tourist business for its financial stability. 

The climatic conditions at this favored 


place could not be improved upon. Wit! 
a maximum of sunshiny days and 

minimum of cloudy ones, the well know: 
Southern California climate is here .ex 
emplified in the highest degree. No 
cold weather at any season, with flowers 
blooming their brightest in mid-winter, 
no frost, no snow, and only just enoug! 
rainfall to put vegetation at its best. 
the ideal winter is here found. In the 
summer cool sea breezes temper the 
heat of the sun, and the day that is 
sultry in the country back of the sea 
coast is a delight at the shore. It is 
very seldom that the thermometer regis 
ters as high as 85 degrees, and suffe1 


ing from heat is unknown. 














In the Surf, Redondo Beach 
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Pavilion and Bath House, Redondo Beach 


For the entertainment of the summer 
visitors numerovs attractions are pro- 
vided. Among these may be mentioned 
a handsome new Pavilion and Auditoriam 
erected at a cost of $85,000, and con- 
taining the largest and finest dancing 
floor of the entire coast. Daily after- 
noon band concerts, with dancing each 
evening except Sunday. The Sunday 
concerts, afternoon and evening, are a 
special featvre, to which disting: ished 
soloists contribtte rare mvsical treats. 

There has recently been completed 
the largest and finest hot salt plo nge 
bath hozse in the world, at a cost of 
8200.000. 

The bathing at Redondo Beach is 
unsurpassed anywhere, the gently slop- 
ing beach being ideal for the ptrpose. 
There is no undertow or 
tide-rip. Here thor sands may be seen 
enjoying a by ffet with the breakers as 
they roll gently up the shelving sands. 

Nestling among the trees of the park 
that almost reaches the water's 
in the very heart of the city, a modern 
tent city has been erected, and 
year will, with new, clean tents 


dangerov s 


le 
ecge, 


each 
and 


furnishings, cater to those who desire 
the best amid ideal surroundings. For 
those to whom tent life does not appeal, 
Hotel Redondo, a famovs hostelry, in 
its semi-tropical surroundings, offers an 
ideal hone, while numero: s hotels and 
roo-ring furnish 
to thocsands yearly. 

With each year the 
Redondo Beach as an ideal 
resort reaches further out 
visitors come from greater 

Redondo Beach has a rep’ tation as 
a fisherman’s paradise. At all 
of the vear the gamest fish of the ocean, 
both large and small, offer unequalled 
delights to the trve sports nan. 

Sor thern California is beco ring world- 
fayo vs as a winter resort, and the ex- 
tensive travel to Angeles is fast 
reaching Redondo Beach. Each season 
sees an increasing number coring to 
this favorite beach for winter residence. 

To the man of capital, looking for a 
location for a bona fide man fact ring 
enterprise, no better location, easily 
accessible by rail and water, can be found 
Investigation is invited. 


hor ses accomodations 


reputation of 


summer 
and the 
distances 


seasons 


Los 
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The Painted Desert 


By Rosabel Rollins 
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1N overland journey from this kaleidoscope of far reaching vista 


Gallup via the Santa Fe 
Railroad leads one direct- 
ly into and throvgh the 
Painted Desert. 


A 


plains of Gallup, until a greeting from 
the Pinyon scrub Juniper and cedar 
reminds one that once again we are in 
the land of the Mesas tempered by a 
cool and exhilarating atmosphere. 
Through this enchanted land of Mesas 
the road winds by rises and dips, the 
red and yellow rocks close on each side 
show at every turn fantastic shapes of 











The wagon road rises 
gradually from the level 


titanic masonry and over all a wild 
volition of variagated desert flowers. 


The road still leads on past the Mission 
of St. Michael where the good Franciscan 
Fathers live and work, past the ever 
genial and hospitable home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Day, and at night the traveler will 
remain over at Granada, the famous 
ranch of J. L. Hubbell. There the hos- 
pitality of this genial host is ever extend- 
ed to the traveler and the latch string 
that hangs out is not tainted by hints 
of commercialism. 

A refreshing rest with the dawn of a 
new day whets one’s desire to renew the 
journey, and the road still leads on and 
up until you drop over what seems to 
be the sky line and a new world greets 
the traveler. A panoramic world swim- 


ming in waves of amber light and violet 
At every tick of the watch, 


shadows. 


is further enhanced in beauty by flue- 
tuations of large masses of light and 
shade. The place of luminous shadow 
that lay at your feet one moment, is 
instantly transferred to a gleaming Mesa 
far ahead. 

Down, down a long slope the road 
leads on, past large droves of grazing 
cattle, Navajo Hogans and waving fields 
of Indian corn. And the day is ended 
by passing the night at Chin Lee, a 
Navajo word meaning the flowing out 
of waters from what is known as Canyon 
de Chelly. 


A New Titan of Northern Arizona 


Canyon de Chelly of northern Arizona 
is called by the nomandic Navajos Sap 
Gee, (meaning between the rocks) and 
vies with the Grand Canyon in titanic 
splendor of form and color. 

The overwhelming and masterful atti- 
tude of the Grand Canyon by sheer force 
of its splendid physical greatness has 
long overshadowed many other physical 
attractions which versatile Arizona right- 
fully lays claim, and up to a compara- 
tively recent date, this new Titan of 
the North Canyon de Chelly has remained 
for many years unnoticed except to 
passing wanderers who gave but feeble 
hints of its existence. 

The physical and titanic magnitude 
of Canyon de Chelly, the masterful play 
of variegated color, the sense of bigness 
the vain and futile effort to grasp even 
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Sourn rorcal of the Ampitheatre 
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Photo by A. C. Vroman Used by courtesy Santa Fe Railway 
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At Sliding Ruin, Canyon de Chelly 
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Photo by A. C. Vroman 





Used by courtesy Santa Fe Railway 
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In Mummy Cave, Canyon de Chelly Photo by A. C. Vroman Used by courtesy Santa Fe Railway 
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a feeble suggestion of this titan wonder 
veiled by waves of penetrable, vapory 
air is echoed only in parallel to the 
Grand Canyon. An attempt at des- 
cription by a play of words is a fallacy 
and the best that can be said to those 
who have the wanderlust—‘Go and 
see Canyon de Chelly for yourself.”’ 

The tragedy of 1804. One of the most 
important and attentative missions of 
the Mexican republic at the beginning 
of the past century was the sibjection 
and pacification of the nomadic tribes, 
embracing a portion of the territory that 
by the intrepid valor of the early Spanish 
conquerors, adhered to the Crown of 
Spain, this large and unknown land, 
lying north of what was known at the 
time as New Spain. 

Many raids and depredations were 
committed upon the early Mexican sett- 
lers by marauding bands of Navajos, 
whose raids becane so frequent as to 
depopulate the outlying Mexican settle- 
ments, land. In the campaign which 
followed, the enbolded acts of !awless- 
ness by the Navajos, the chase of the 
warlike Nomads led the Mexican troops 
far to the north and to the strong hold 
of the Navajos to a Titanic Canyon hav- 
ing many divisions and now known as 
Canyon de Chelly 

The hiding place of the Navajos 
would have in all probability escaped 
detection by the passing troops but a 
ery of defiance fron the over confident 
Navajos directed an attack from the 
troops against a large and well protected 
cave, where the Navajos lay concealed. 

A siege of several days was ended 
by a small detachment of troops who 
succeeded in scaling a projecting point 
overlooking the cliff and exterminated 
the entire force of Navajos, whose 
bleached remains still lay as they fell, 
a grim reminder of the passing of the 
red man. 

Since the tragic event of 1804, that 
part of Canyon de Chel'y bears the 
name of Canyon de Merito (Canyon of 
the Dead. ) 


Houses of Undertermined Antiquity 


The event of 1804 attracted sone 
attention an1 this Titan of the unex- 
plored north becane known only to 
adventurers and relic hunters, and it 
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was only after the acquisition to the 
United States of the large portion of 
territory by the war of 1846 that any 
thing like settlements were established 
or direct explorations made. 

Subsequent to the founding of the 
Smithsonian by our government, Canyon 
de Chelly was brought to the attention 
of our American archaeologists who 
explored the full length of the canyon 
and found that at one tine in the remote 
past, de Chelly was inhabited by a 
superior and populous people, who built 
large conmunal houses of stone, and 
showing fine skill in masonry. 

The courageous daring and prodigious 
effort shown in the construction of thei: 
houses is attested by their location in 
places sheer up the towerinz battle 
ments, truly a sheer abode like eagles 
nests. These early people sought safety 
in refuge. 


The White House 


The most perfect and best preserved 
of all the prehistoric buildings located 
in Canyon de Chelly, for much vandalism 
was committed by curio seekers, is the 
White House, located in what is called 
Eeho Canyon, and so renarkable is 
the echo that even a whisper is repeated, 
and who knows that the early builders 
knowing this pheno nenon, used the echo 
as a means of warning and defense, as 
the settle nent or cluster of houses, built 
in terraces and reaching to the highest 
place of the White Hovse, could be 
easily reached by a beseiging party. 

No words of tongue or pen can express 
or even give a conparative siggestion 
of this silent and titanic wonder spot, 
Echo Canvon. One approaches the 
White Hovse, with a feeling of awe 
and reverence. Still in whispered 
tone wé involuntarily ery, “In riddles 
speak thy ruined walls to me.” and from 
the yawning cavern the stoic walls, 
make answer, “Here once we dwelt.” 

The enchantment and perfect serenits 
of Echo Canyon, whose towering walls 
are hallowed by the lives of a prehistoric 
race who once dwelt here, may induce 
the wanderer to pass the night in the 
vicinity, under the sheltering Peonons, 
jst across the sluggish river and oppo 
site the White House. 

The greenish, garish light from yon 




















rising moon will bathe the crumbling 
walls of a once inhabited people with 
a ghostly light, and from the silent tower, 
the owl’s solemn eall is heard, or far 
down from the reaches of the sluggish 
stream, bordered by the towering cliffs, 
a coyote’s scream may startle one, yet 
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fancy the crumbling walls again take 
life, and from the gleaming fires the 
shouts and laughter of a peaceful and 


contented people mingle their voices 
with the crackling flames of their home 
fireside. 








Gadsonia and its Ruins 


By Lela Anfier Lenfest 


YING south of the Gila 
and stretching along our 
Mexican boundary in Ari- 
zona is a strip of country, 
barren and desolate 
throughout a large part 
of its area, yet comprising 





many miles of the most fertile 
land; sparsely settled yet containing 
the remains of a dense population; 


comparatively unknown, yet famous as 
the scene of many dramatic historical 
events. 

This interesting land of anomalies 
was acquired by the Gadsen Purchase 
of 1853. In negotiating for the pur- 
chase of this territory, Mr. Gadsen 
made every effort to secvre a strip of 
Mexico as far south as Guaymas and 
including the Gulf of California and 
Lower California. We can now see 
that congress made a great mistake in 
not sustaining Mr. Gadsen, thus giving 
us that most desirable port on the 
Pacific. It is interesting to speculate, 
as to what effect such ownership wovld 
have had on our own present relations 
with Mexico. At the tine of its pur- 
chase this territory was called Gadsonia, 
a nane which has passed into dis’ se 
as did that more poetical one of Spanish 
possession Pimneria Alta. 

In the southwestern part, this country 
is dreary and desolate b-t along the 
Santa Cruz and Gila Rivers in the north- 
ern and eastern part, it is second in 
fertility only to the famous Salt River 
District. Under irrigation, wheat, corn, 
melons, onions, and garden truck are 
produced in abundance. 





As we traveled north from the Mexican 
border, we found sch well known towns 
as Tuhac, Tuscon, Tombstone, Ft. Grant, 
Ft. MeDowell and Grande, all 
fannous in the early history of the cov ntry. 
Alone this route, Coronado, and the 
Jesuit Fathers, Kino, Mange, and Tonto 
marehed in search of the seven fabulovs 
cities of the North now so famovs as the 
Navajo and Moqvi pueblas. At Tubac, 
Father Kino established a permanent 
mission and from this as a base explored 
the Gila River attempting to establish 
Mission posts. We can searcely i nagine 
the hardships of those patient and zealovs 
Fathers making their way throvgh this 
desolate region filled with hostile In- 
dians. 

The two tribes who were the star actors 
in the long drama of Indian warfare be- 


Casa 


ginning at that tine and ending only 
with the deportation of the Apaches 
and their Chief Geronino, were the 


peaceful, indvstrio’s, agricyltural Pinas 
and the bloodthirsty, lazy, roving 
Apaches. Both have left their mark 
upon the country. As we traveled, we 
did not see piles of bones, and arrow- 
pierced, crucified Indians described in 
Ross Browne’s lwrid “Tour Throvgh 
Arizona,” yet such was the terror in- 
spired by the murderovs Apaches, that 
as we approached sone famnovs strong- 


hold or the scene of sone frightful 
massacre we could almost see the blue 
smoke rise and hear their horrid war- 
whoops. But that is all of the past 


and in this day of the Roosevelt Dam 
one cannot 1 nagine a more peaceful pas- 
toral country. 
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Once a lonesome land of waste and ruin 


The Pima Indians have always been 
friendly to the white people, and though 
they are diminishing in numbers, there 
are still many left in rancherias near the 
larger towns. One of these near Flor- 
ence, the county seat of Pinal county, 
Was very interesting. The huts of this 
village were not of the bee-hive type 
of early days, but the frail brush and 
cactus wood structures of the Mexicans. 
They are square with one room and a 
pergola like affair upon which the family 
wardrobe is displayed. This is rather 
hard on the clothes but has the advan- 
tage of being sanitary. 

The young women, with their regular 
features, fine skin, and large bright, 
black eves shaded with long lashes, are 
quite beautiful. The men are tall 
and broad-shouldered with good features 
and pleasant, open countenances. All 
carry themselves in a noble and digni- 
fied manner from their long practice 
in carrying water-jars. They are very 
courteous, but have a comical aversion 
to the camera. 

The old squaws make plain red ollas 
and reed baskets. Their baskets are 
far inferior to the Apaches’ both in 





weave and design. The finery Apache 
is an artist in designing, and takes in- 
finite pains in execution. Some of the 
older Pima baskets, finer in weave and 
softened by time, compare very favor- 
ably with the Apache. You may occa- 
sionally pick up one in an out of the 
way corner. One day, while walking 
on a ranch near Florence, we came upon 
an old Mexican woman sitting before 
her little shack sewing a gay patchwork 
quilt. Her scraps of caiico were held 
in a large round basket, which upon 
examination, proved to be a fine old 
Pima weave. She gladly took the two 
pesos we offered her, happy to exchange 
a dirty old basket for two shining silve1 
pieces“ with which she might purchase 
some gay calico. They are like children 
in the use of money—those simple, 
kindly Mexicans. As soon as they get 
money they spend it for a gaudy ban- 
dana or a bright reboza. They live in 
about the same fashion as the Indians, 
only they are much more filthy. They 
are very much attached to their dogs 
Each family has at least two and ver) 
often three of the most abject curs im- 
aginable. We hear much of the dogs oi 
Constantinople but it can hardly be 
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possible that they are worse than those 
of a Mexican village. In the daytime 
they are very quiet; but nightfall is the 
signal for their sallying forth. They 
race up and down, over fences, across 
porches, under houses, barking, fighting, 
howling and making night a tine of 
terror. The Mexicans resent any in- 
terference with their dogs. 

The country around .Florence is rich 
in historical remains. Villages, mounds, 


irrigating ditches, shrines and _picto- 
graphs. Of villages there are no less 
than eight near Florence. These are 


typical of many others all along the 
Gila River Valley. It has been esti- 
mated that there were no less than 
100,000 or 200,000 people inhabiting 
this valley; but later investigations 
have shown that these villages were 


not built and inhabited all at once, but 
were progressive. Dr. Fewkes who has 
been engaged in excavating and stuying 
the various mounds, has discovered 
that the towns were made up of com- 
pounds. A compound being a rectangu- 
lar walled enclosure with many small 
houses surrounding a large central build- 
ing or “Big House” as it is called; 
gathering places:for worship, sociability 





‘*Bie House”’ 


The Raging Gila River after a storm 


and trade. 

The people in a compound becoming 
tired of it or being molested by some 
neighboring tribe moved on and built 
another, allowing the old one to fall into 
ruin. Thus through succeeding genera- 
tions large areas would be covered by : 
comparatively small number of people. 
Estimating on this basis it is probable 
that the valley never contained more 
than 30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants. 

The most notable and best preserved 
of the villages is that of Casa Grande or 
ten miles west of Florence 
It is called Casa Grande from the prin- 
cipal ruin in the area. When and by 
whom this was built, we have no histori- 
cal account; but the Pimas have a tradi- 
tion, and scientific authority seems to 
bear them out, that it was built and 
occupied by their ancestors. It is prob- 
able that the Pima, Moqui, and Navajo 
Indians had a common ancestry, who 
were the builders of these houses of 
which the Casa Grande is the only one 
in a state of preservation. The Pimas 
have numerous legends connected with 
this ruin. One is that it was built by 


a great Chief Civano, (the word means 
chief) who lived here with his twenty 
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wives. Each wife wore a huge, half 
basket, half bonnet, head gear the possible 
progenitor of the modern peach basket 
hat. Another tradition is that it was 
occupied by the chief, Morning Green, 


a powerful medicine man and a 
great magician. He was famous for 


his festivals and dancing parties given 
to neighboring tribes. On one of these 
oceasions, one of his beautiful daughters 
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that it was at that time in a state of 
ruin. Father Tonto mentions the sur- 
rounding wall six feet high, which was 
completely covered up, but which has 
been brought to light and restored by 


Dr. Fewkes. 
It is often referred to as an adobe 
structure, but adobe, as we usually 


brick. The 
made up of 


is sundried 
Grande are 


understand it, 
walls of Casa 





Each rock bears an imprint of historic interest 


was abducted by a chief from Tempe. 

The building came to its present con- 
dition through the hostility of a neigh- 
boring tribe whose chief created a ser- 
pent by drawing a human hair through 
his teeth. This serpent cut down the 
walls surrounding the “Big House” 
and left it in its present ruinous condi 
tion. 

The first authentic historical mention 
of this ruin is by Father Eusebius Kino, 
in 1694. Coronado mentions a “ Red 
House” or “Chichilticalli’’ which 
been supposed to refer to Casa Grande, 
but the consensus of opinion is that he 
did not pass through this part of the 
country. The later Jesuit Fathers, Ton- 
to and Mange, have given us a very com- 
plete account of the building showing 


has 


blocks four by five by three feet, which 
were made on the walls in boxes or wood 
or brush. These were filled with puddled 
clay. It is easily seen that this resembles 
our modern concrete construction. It 
is very interesting as being the sole sur- 
vivor in this country of this type of 
house structure, which is about the 
highest attained by any native American 
tribe. There are many ruins of this 
type in Mexico which has led to the be- 
lief that this is an Aztee building. 

The building is a rectangle forty-three 
by fifty-nine feet and contains five rooms 
on the ground floor. There are four 
room on the outside and one entered }\ 
means of a very low opening extends 
through to the third story. As _ this 
central room has no connection with the 




















outside, it is a matter of conjecture aus 
to its use. It may have been a 
room, or a room of worship used in con- 
nection with the worship of the sun un- 
doubtedly practiced by the people who 
dwelt here. The loopholes seen on the 
eastern and western walls were used for 
observing the sun. The poles and beams, 
used as rafters, show marks of wooden 
axes, but they have long ago been re- 
moved by vandals. The beams, now 
seen, were placed there by the govern- 
ment in 1889 when the sum of two thou- 
sand was appropriated by Congress for 
the repair of the ruin. There are no 
remains of doors and windows, so it is 
probable that blankets and skins of 
animals were used. The inside wall, 
even after over two hundred years ex- 
posure to the elements, is fine and smooth 
shining as in the day when Father Kino 
described it as “shining like Pueblo 
pottery.””. How this plaster was made 


store 





The 














Pictured Rocks--telling of ancient migrations 


is a secret which died with the builders 
The ground for sixty-five acres around 


the main building, is filled with ruins 
of pottery, bone ornaments, and stone 
tools, very few, however, in perfect 


condition. The remains of pottery show 
the black and red designs similar to the 
have 


ruin. Recent excavations un- 
earthed many interesting remains of 
jewelry, bone and stone anklets and 


bracelets, cloth of fine texture, baskets 
and fragments of unworked copper and 


copper bells. In one of the rooms ex 
ecavated near the main building was 
found a pile of cigarette stumps. They 


were made of reed one and one halt 
inches long wrapped in a woven band, 
by which they were held when hot 
The reed was filled with and 
smoked by the priest, who sent the smoke 
out toward the cardinal point of the 
compass. This ceremony was observed 
by the Pimas up to within recent years 


tobacco 
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Casa Grand-from the east- 


Remains of toka, a game plaved with a 
raw-hide rope were found. The rope 
was knotted at each end and thrown 
by means of a sharpened stick, the con- 
testants facing each other at a distance 
of one hundred feet. The daughter 
of Morning Green was engaged in this 
game at the time of abdvetion by the 
Tempe chief. How suggestive are these 
bits of romance from the annals of those 
people who lived, toiled, loved and 
suffered before the white man set foot 
in this land. Dr. Fewkes has done a 
wonderfv!| work in reconstructing the 
life of this prehistoric people, and his 
plan for excavating and restoring Casa 
Grande so that it will be a tvpe village, 
thus making it possible for the student 
to actually see one of those prehistoric 
towns, is masterly. 

Throvgh the rvins and running parallel 
with the Gila River are many remains 
of irrigating ditches. The best pre- 
served of these is the one just north of 
the Gila River near Posten’s Butte. It 
passes through a long stretch of rocky 
ground and shows considerable engineer- 
ing skill. The extent and perfection 
of these remains, show that the people 


who constructed them had discovered 
and applied a more extensive system of 
irrigation, than any of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of America. 

Other interesting records of these 
people are the well known Pictured Rocks 
One group about ten miles from Florence 
is of especial interest as a type of shrines 
scattered through the valley and most 
common near Mesa Verde. Some of 
these rocks have genuine pictographs 
and others are evidently of a Pickwickian 
origin. From this point we had a won- 
derful view of an immense Giant Cactus 
forest, if that luxuriant“ reptilian growth’’ 
may be’ termed a forest. One writer 
has suggested that the fluted columns 
of this cactus bring to mind the “squat 
pillars of Rameses.’”’ The canes which 
make up the cactus framework are used 
by the Indians in the construction of 
shacks, and by the white people as 
fences. 

To the south of Florence is another 
much larger group of rocks. The writing 
on these is much finer. The Indians 
say it is a guide post giving direction- 
for reaching Casa Grande. These picto 
graphs are numerous through the Gila 
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Valley and in desolate places mutely 
remind us that those prehistoric people 
passed this way and paused in their 
journeyings. 

Not the least fascinating of the mar- 
vels of this region is the Gila River, it- 
self, which winds its mysterious and 
torturous course through desert, mesa, 
and gorge, now lost in the sands and 
now a foaming flood. If you come upon 
it in dry weather when it is a tiny trickling 
stream or has disappeared entirely leav- 
ing its bed dry and burning you are not 
inclined to have much respect for it. 
But if it is your good fortune, as it was 
ours, to see a storm rise over the eastward 
buttes, you will have a never to be for- 
gotten experience. At first there is only 
a tiny cloud which quickly expands into 
a rolling, scudding mass, darkening the 
entire heavens and pouring down a 
flood. After a few hours of storm you 
notice a white line of foam, trailing like 
Titania’s scarf along the dry river bed. 
It creeps on and on to be followed in a 
few minutes by a swirling, furious flood 
of muddy water. We understand now 
why the Fathers called it “the river of 
swift waters.’”’ Like some awkward 
runner stumbling along, the dark water 
rises and falls back upon itself in a way 
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An imposing Prehistoric Monument 


that has to be seen to be appreciated 
This peculiar motion is caused by its 
treacherous quicksand bottom. Many 
are the stories told of the treachery of 
this river, of parties camping in its 
dry bed engulfed while sleeping, of luck- 
less horsemen sucked into its shifting 
sands, of cabins undermined by its 
stealthy turnings. Probably the numbers 
of these occurences is greatly exaggerated 
as is the frequency of Gila monsters. 
more often met in curio stores than in 
their native haunts. The Gila is a 
variable and uncertain stream changing 
its course without warning. An instance 
of this was found near Florence where 
a fine bridge had been left as useless as 
a last year’s birds’ nest. 

If a storm on the desert is wonderful 
its after effects are still more marvelous 
In the course of a few days of warm sun- 


shine the whole face of the desert is 
changed. It is covered with soft grass 


and a gray, green carpet of wild white 
for-get-me-not which furnish feed for 
the cattle as well as rest for the eyes 
Countless dainty flowers spring up in 
every nook and corner, star-like pink 
and yellow oenothera, brightening up 


the gay green of the forget-me-nots. 
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Adobe Home--Typical of the Country 


The half dead poplars and willows along 
the banks of the river take a new lease 
of life and send out fresh leaves and 
branches, the paola verde, ironwood and 
mesquite take on a cheerful and health- 


thy green; in the shrubs and_ trees 
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countless birds flit, twitter and sing 
The gav blue bird, the southern car- 
dinal, the striped woodpecker give an 
enlivening note of color and the mock 
ing bird and brown thrasher pour forth 


floods of delicious song. 





Pima and 
Apache 
Baskets 








The Stair 
Pattern Basket 
said to have 
been used 

by Geronimo 
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The Rhyming Miner 


By Roy Reuhen Rosamond 








O yvou’ve come out West to do 
vour best?” . 

I had been lounging around the 
lobby of the Grand Central Hotel 
for almost a week, but had fallen into 
conversation with the Rhyming Miner 
only the day before. Curiosity prompted 
me to hang around. “He never talks 
but in rhymes.”’ a fellow up the street 
had told me. And he was typically 
western too——wore corduroy clothes and 
high shoes and had a mighty indepen- 
dent air about him. There was a lot 
of good nature in his face, and I thought 
that a fellow’s health might be improved 
by having him for a companion. He 
quit playing solitaire to listen to my 
reply. 

“Well, vou see, I used to live here in 
Helena when I was a kid. Mother died 
here when I was six, and then father 
took me down east and left me to the 





tender mercies of an uncle—a farmer. 
The mercies, such as sprouting stumps 
and hoeing potatoes and cultivating 


corn, came after father’s death. I stayed 
with it until I was eighteen and then | 
ran away from home and hired out to a 
fellow down on the river, cutting corn. 
When I had earned ten dollars I started 
for Montana. Getting back was the 
only aim in my life. 1 don’t know why. 
I'm just western, I suppose. It was 
September when I started. Here it 
is April and | jvst arrived week before 


last. Herded cattle in the western part 
of Kansas to get money to come on.” 

“If vou’re not Pudden and Tame, 
then what is vour name.” 


1 told him, but he preferred to eall 
me Jack; atid Jack I remained. 

“T used to know your mother 
lL loved her like a brother.’ 

After that I felt that I had really 
come home. Being an orphan and alone 
in the world, I suppose I was a little 
touchy. 

= suppose you won't shirk in looking 
for work?” 

“Well, you see, I’ve come rather early 
Work is not very plentiful vet. I think 
that I would like to mine, but a fellow 
told me that I would have to go on as 
mucker until I learned something about 
the bvsiness. I could have gone out 
to Bald Butte vesterday, but the boss 
wanted hammer and drill men. I want 
work, too, because I am almost broke. 
I’m living as cheap as I can—paying a 
dollar a week for a room and eating up 
here at a ten cent chop house.” e 


and 


“T’'ve been watching you now quite 
a while, and I’m getting right struck 
on your style. Along in the spring, 
when the little birds sing, you can go 


along to the Ten Mile.” 

The Rhvming Miner evidently meant 
what he said, for he counted out twenty 
dollars from a roll of bills and handed 
me the money, saving: 

‘I don’t want you to eat 
lunches when I can hand you the money 
in bunches.”’ 

The Rhyming Miner 
pretty well acquainted 


ten cent 


and | became 


du ring those 


days we were waiting for winter to break 
up. 
tana 


1 learned that he had been in Mon 


the earliest gold rush, had 


since 
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worked in the Grizzley Gulch and Last 
Chance Gulch and other placer diggings 
where the big clean -ups had been made. 
He was a pipe man and the best in the 
country. He had been a big game hun- 
ter in his day, too. He told me many a 
thrilling tale. And so as the days went 
by we grew to like each other. We ate 
together and slept together and went 
to the show together. He told his friends 
that I was his boy and was not alloy. 
He did seem kind of a father to me. 1 
suppose he was about sixty vears of 
age, and if he had any bad habits I never 
found it out. 

By listening to his talk and watching 
the life about me, I learned a great deal 
about things I wanted to know. His 
mine was about sixty miles back in the 
Deer Lodge Mountains to the southwest, 
and he didn’t care a rap for anything 
else in the world. I mean that he could 
have made money in several other in- 
dustries, such as sheep and cattle rais- 
ing, but his mine was enough for him. 
He would go up there in the summer 
when the snow had melted and mine 
out enough gold to carry him nicely until 
the next summer, and when a man can 
do that he can well feel pretty independ- 
ent. He referred to the mine as the 
‘place where there was little flow and 
lots of dough.” I have since had cause 
to doubt his word concerning the flow. 

The last snow came and went; the 
streets were filled with running water. 
A man certainly feels active when the 
snow is lea: ing the ground. May came 
with an abundance of warm sunshine. 
Miners and mining supplies were leav- 
ing for the mines every day. They 
had been sluicing on Eldorado Bar since 
the middle of April. I was filled with 
a great impatience. The rhyming miner 
informed me that in all probability the 
snow was twenty feet deep up at Ten 
Mile and that there was no such thing 
as getting up there before the first of 
June. 

But we did not start until June 2nd. 
We were three days in climbing the 
highest mountains in Montana; and 
there wasn’t even a trail to go by the 
greater part of our journey. We would 


go over a mountain and up a gulch 
and over another mountain and so on. 
The Rhyming Miner paid one hundred 
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dollars for the services of a man and 
five pack mules. When we reached the 
cabin, after struggling through the snow- 
drifts, we were all in a state of exhaus- 
tion. 

I felt awfully queer away up there on 
the summit of the world. It was lone 
some and still up there, I can tell you 
I couldn’t tell east from west; completely 
turned around, you might say. I knew 
that we were away up in the air, just 
to timber line, but imagine my surprise 
when I found that I could place my hand 
in boiling water without burning it 
and that beans would not cook at all 
I don’t see how gold could get up so 
high. There must have been lots of 
it in that country a few years before, 
for every gulch we struck had _ been 
worked out—rottening flume boxes and 
bent pipe, lying around, even old cradles 
where the Chinamen had worked in 
their small way, and empty cabins on 
the hillsides. We didn’t see a living 
soul or a house that was habitated dur- 
ing fifty miles of the distance to the 
eabin. I got a shot at some deer com- 
ing up, with the Rhyming Miner’s thirty- 
thirty (30-30) but missed them a mile. 
The Rhyming Miner would have shot 
one if the law had been out. I just 
couldn’t help being shaky. 

The Rhyming Miner’s cabin wasn’t 
much to speak of—made out of knotched 
logs and didn’t have any floor, only 
sand. He had to build it down below 
the mine where the logs were. The 
mine was some little distance above 
timber-line. Some vears before a fire 
had swept the side of the mountain 
where the cabin stood and left the white 
pines bare. Here and there a young one 
was shooting up to see if the dange1 
was past. The gulch was about ten 
miles long—it was about five to the top 
of the range and five to where it joined 
another larger gulch. The snow was 
about a hundred feet deep farther up the 
gulch and had just began to melt, feeding 
the tiny stream that ran down over the 
riffle-blocks in the sluice boxes. There 
was scenery around that no artist could 
paint. The poor devil would chill with 
the brush while attempting it. 

We arrived at the cabin about sun- 
down. The door wasn’t even locked. 
The Rhyming Miner said that he had 
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never seen a living soul up there, except- 
ing the men who came up with him each 
summer. The cabin was full of things 
used in placer mining. I began to set 
them outside while the Rhyming Miner 
got supper and the man tended his mules. 
The bedding was suspended from the 
rafters by a wire to keep the mountain 
rats from making nests of it. I got 
it down and made the beds. We rolled 
in right after eating supper, for we were 
tired, I can tell you. The Rhyming 
Miner hadn’t done a stroke of work since 
the summer before and I was as soft 
as a pasture horse from my loafing. 

The man with the mules left early 
the next morning. I supposed we would 
take the next day to straighten up the 
vabin and pack away the grub, ete. 
A little rest would have come in right 
handy to me. But no. The Rhyming 
Miner was up in the mine at daylight, 
disregarding the snow that was falling 
and the ice on the small stream. I set 
the dough to sour, hung the twenty 
slabs of bacon on the wall, packed the 
flour away and carried water from the 
creek while he was preparing breakfast. 

The Rhyming Miner gave me instruc- 
tions in rhyme. I was only too willing 
to work. Little by little I learned all 
there was to do. We got the sluice 
boxes in order in a few hours; and as 
there was but little water running as 
yet, we cleaned bedrock, shoveling the 
rich dirt into a wheelbarrow and wheel- 
ing it over and dumping it out slowly 
into the sluice. 

“If I’m a truthful man that goes a 
dollar to the pan.” the Rhyming Miner 
informed me. The dirt next to bedrock 
is where the bulk of the gold lies. It 
must have been full of gold, because it 
nearly broke my back before dark. And 
[ am rather husky too. I wasn’t fed 
on hog and hominy down east for nothing. 
The Rhyming Miner said that “all men 
on this hill have to drill.”” And we did. 
It was work from daylight to dark, Sun- 
day and all. We had June, July and 
August in which to mine, and then the 
water would freeze and the snow drive 
us out. 

“Tl give vou five a day if you conclude 
to stay.” said the Rhyming Miner. I 
did conclude to stay. I liked the Rhy- 
ming Miner better and _ better 


every 
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day. He was the first man who ever 
treated me like a human being. | 


thought I would make a fortune at those 
wages. I wondered what the folks back 
east would think if they knew. I had 
certainly done well in coming out West. 
Of course there was a little disadvantage 
in the bill of fare. Bacon and bread and 
coffee and prunes was what we ate, and 
sometimes a mess of potatoes when we 
felt like keeping fire under them until 
late at night. Deer were plentiful about 
four miles down, but we did not take 
the time to go hunting. We were out 
for gold and we were getting it. 

I never saw a living thing all the time 
I was up there, excepting the mountain 
rats. Now, I'll take that back. One 
day I saw an eagle about five miles away, 
circling above the lower mountains. | 
suppose he thought that he was pretty 
high, but I could see that he wasn’t 


quite level with the diggings. I could 
hardly work for watching him. Some- 


times at dusk the mourning of a wolf 
or the yelps of coyotes would come 
floating up the gulch on the quiet air, 
but other sounds, save the rippling ol 
the water, there were none. 


And so the days went on. We ate 
and slept and worked. We would clean 
up every Sunday morning. This was 


our easiest and most pleasurable task 
taking out the riffle blocks and washing 
the quicksilver down the flume until all 
the gold was caught. I would get the 
largest nugget one Sunday and the Rhy- 
ming Miner the next. We would retort 
at night and our poorest clean-ups were 
in excess of $1,000. 

Some of the Rhyming Miners expres- 
sions while working with his gold were 
wonderful. He was too practical to 
be a real poet, but he was real humorous 
at times. One night, just before going 
to bed, he tacked a strip of sand-paper 
on the wall near the stove. ‘Come here 


with your match when you want to 
scratch,” he said. 
You would think that it would be 


warm up there in August. Not so. It 
snowed every two or three days that 
whole summer, but we would go on 
working just the same. I supposed that 
it would rain, but the Rhyming Miner 
said that it never had to his knowledge. 
But he was prepared for rain, neverthe- 
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less. When he staked off the claim, 
a few years before, he made a reservoil 
some little distance above the mine and 
put in a headgate and galvanized pipe 
and hydraulic ready for immediate use. 
But the snow had never even melted 
out of it, much less fill with water. The 
Rhyming Miner would be made a rich 
man in a few days could he have used 
the hydraulic. He made the remark 
one day. “If this stream wasn’t stint, 
I could start a mint.” 

On the 25th of August, the weather 
turned colder than usual and the stream 
diminished in volume. We were mining 
in snow and ice. The man with the 
mules would be up on September Ist, 
if nothing happened, but we would have 
to stop work before that time unless 
the weather changed. It did change. 
Warm rain began falling on the 27th. 
We set to work with the hydraulic at 
once, or the Rhyming Miner did, for | 
was kept busy throwing boulders out 
f the race and piling logs on the fire 
I had built in the cut. We worked all 
that night by the light of the fire. The 
stream of water from the nozzel went 
tearing into a bank of earth twenty feet 
high. There was so much water that 
1 was obliged to feel for the boulders 
with my feet. in a black racing current. 

Every few minutes a great slab of 
earth would come tumbling down to 
be washed into the flume. 

“Look out for your bones, for here 
comes the stones,” the Rhyming Miner 
would shout. And then again: vad 
vou’re not getting lank you ean work 
toward the bank.” He was certainly 
an artist with the nozzel. Backward 
and forward I worked in the race, keep- 
ing it free of the larger stones. 

We cleaned up a little after daylight 

about $5,000 L should judge. The 
rain inereased. | went down to the 
cabin and cooked breakfast for myself 
and took up the Rhyming Miner’s break- 
fast—enough for five ordinary men. 
He ate with one hand, never taking his 
eves off the ground he was pipeing into 
the race. 

We never stopped work for an instant. 
I never saw a happier man than the 
Rhyming Miner. He stood there work- 
ing that nozzel, growing thinier and 
happier, firing rhymes at me every other 
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breath. We had on hip boots an 
slickers and oil caps and were immun 
to dampness. 

“T’ve been waiting ten years for al 
these tears.” he laughed, extending his 
hand into the rain. 

I carried his food to him there in the 
diggings day and night, day and night 
for five days. It rained all that time 
It takes some food to keep a man work 
ing without sleep. At the end of that 
time only one slab of bacon hung on the 
wall; the flour was low, the potatoes 
were gone, and me and what few prunes 
remained weren’t on speaking terms 
I had eaten them three times a day 
until they refused to remain eaten. | 
must say that the Rhyming Miner didn’t 
figure on my appetite when he bought 
that bill of grub. I was still growing 
still putting on the last and hardest 
toughest of my growth. I put on ten 
pounds while I was up there. 

We cleaned up every morning during 
the rain, leaving the gold in the quick- 
silver, after straining it through several 
thicknesses of cloth. I had balls of gold 
setting all over the table in the cabin 
before it stopped raining, as much as 
$1.500 in some of them. The Rhyming 
Miner left that part of the work to me 
He trusted me implicitly. We did not 
take time to retort as we had plenty 
of quicksilver without doing so. 

September Ist came and went, but 
the man with the mules did not come 
I suppose he was delayed on account 
of the washouts below. Although the 
Rhyming Miner was piping some excep 
tionally rich ground, I could see that 
he was worried. ‘It’s me that’s in hope 
he comes up the slope, for something 
says bold it’s going to turn cold,” he 
said. 

And it did turn cold; snow took the 
place of rain and a wind sprang up from 
the north. We made the last clean-up 
with freezing fingers, and none too 
soon. By ten o'clock that night a 
blizzard was on full blast. Our position 
was serious because we were short of 
grub. 

“Things go amiss, but I didn’t expect 
this,’ the Rhyming Miner exelaimed, 
drawing his head in from the howling 
storm. 

“Shall we try and make it out in the 
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morning, if the storm lets up a_ bit?,” 
[ asked for I feared the worst. 

No rhymed answer came from the 
Rhyming Miner. I caught him as he 
fell, and he was asleep when he struck 
my arms; and asleep he remained for 
{| know not how long. I know there 
were two days we could never account 
for. I woke up first and devoured half 
that slab of bacon and the greater por- 
tion of the flour in the shape of flap 
jacks 
' When the Rhyming Miner awoke he 
looked out at the storm, which had in- 
creased; then he made an inventory of 
the food st pply. 

“If I break my fast we'll soon breathe 


our last.” he said. And his face was 
stern and thoughtful. ‘‘ You must now 


suck your thumb ‘till this damn storm 
isdone.”’ And this we literally proceeded 
to do, after retoring gold amounting up 
into the thousands. We had grub a- 
mounting to about two good square 
meals and gold dust amounting to 
somewhere in the neighborhood of a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

A Montana blizzard is a long-winded 
affair, so things looked pretty blue, I 
ean tell you. IT didn’t know what to 
do. And as the Rhyming Miner was 
not given to plain downright prose ex- 
planation, I knew nothing of his plans. 
He would say something in ryhme when 
[ would ask questions, but his replies 
were not satisfactory. I was hungry 
and wanted food. It was very cold and 
wood was searce, that is, there was but 
little in the cabin and that outside, al- 
though plentiful, was already covered 
with ten feet of snow. It had drifted 
in the gulch to the right of the cabin until 
it was level with the window—about 
fifty feet of snow there, I suppose. 

I must say that I can work better than 
[ ean fast. Working day and night 
had called for a lot of vitality and now 
this to come on top of it was about the 
limit. The Rhyming Miner didn’t seem 
to worry about it. He set to work mak- 
ing a crude pair of snowshoes. I would 
have done the same thing, but there was 
nothing to make them of. I thought 
that there was a chance for him and not 
for me. However, I was too famished 
and miserable to do anything. I put 
in my time between sleeping and insist- 
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The 
We burned 


the last stick of wood the second night, 


ing that we eat the remaining food. 
storm kept right on coming. 


with the aid a a good many candles 
We burned the bedsteads and the 
stools the fourth night of the storm. By 


this time the Rhyming Miner was obliged 
to keep me away from the food by force 
All the fatherly and sonly love between 
us had vanished as if the storm had blown 
it away. He sat between me and the 
bacon with rifle cocked. “If you come 
ni’, I'll shoot you in the eye.” he said 

I suppose that I wasted my strength 


in mental rage. Pangs of cold and 
hunger shot through me _ alternately 
I grew desperate. While I was in this 


state there was no sleep for either of us. 
Poor old man! He sat on the floor, 
leaning against the wall over there by 
the bacon, with his sheep-skin lined coat 
on and his bed clothes about him, hold- 
ing the rifle and keeping candles lit to 
break the chill of the room. 

And so the fifth day and night of the 
blizzard came and went. 

I wish that the Rhyming Miner had 
explained to me what he intended to 
do—what his plans were for our rescue 
But he did not. I had no thought of 
the future. I was more of a beast than 
a human being during those days of 
agony from the cold and hunger. While 
the Rhyming Miner was guarding that 
bacon and flour he was thinking of a 
way out of the difficulty, I suppose. 
There wasn’t a bit of difference between 
us and the man on the rock out at sea, 
with gold all around and nothing to eat. 
For the life of me, I could not see why, 
if we were to die, we did not eat what 


food we had left. I thought that | 
might as well be shot as to starve to 
death. and so I made a dash for the 
bacon. 

But the Rhyming Miner was there 


me and we went down together 
That I had wasted my 
strength through my mental attitude 
proved true. The first thing I knew 
the Rhyming Miner had me tied up in 
my bedding and the mattress as neatly as 
you please, just leaving enough of me 
out to catch the fresh air. Yes, I could 


before 
in a deadlock. 


see, but he was not aware of the fact. 
While he was tying the knots, I could feel 
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If that’s you Jack, take this pack off my back.” 
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the life going out of 
him. I must have 
been hard to kill, 
or my observation 
would have done the 
job. “If I ever get 
out of this I'll kill 
vou sure,” I told him. 

The storm had 
ceased by this time. 
The Rhyming Miner 
broke up the table, 
the only wood in the 
eabin, and cooked 
a small portion of 
the bacon and made 
a few flap jacks. 
He ate right there 
before the corner of 
my right eye, off the 
stove hearth. 

I believe that I 
lost consciousness 
about that time, I 
was somad. I ecan- 
not otherwise  ac- 
count for the lapse 
of time. 

So this was the 
ian who was” so 
liberal and so 
fatherly down there 
in Helena. I opened 
my eyes and looked 
about the room, but 
the object of my 
wrath was gone. 
One thing I was 
glad of. He didn't 
have the strength 
to pack the gold 


away; it was stacked up in a corner of 
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foot of the top, leav- 
ing a small place for 
it. The snow had 
drifted to within a 
exit. The wind had 
died down and the 
full moon was com- 
ing out strong and 
clear. Outside, I 
could make out the 
tracks of the Rhym- 
ing Miner leading 
down the gulch. 
‘‘He’s gone, gone, 
the raseal.’’ I cried. 
I suppose that he 
thought he would 
find me dead and 
frozen stiff upon his 
return. He would 
claim that I had died 
anaturaldeath. Yes, 
he left that food on 
the wall to prove 
that I had not 
starved to death. 
He would give me 
decent burial and 
then go off with my 
summer’s wages and 
all. Good Lord, but 
it hurt me to be 
deceived in him. 
Why, uncle, was a 
saint to him! He 
could well afford to 
be liberal, the cur, 
roping in a tender- 
foot that way. “T’'ll 
kill you, you rhym- 
ing scoundrel, if | 


” | cried. 


the cabin. A small hunk of bacon and A crust had frozen over the snow, 


about a quart of flour in the corner of 
the sack hung on the wall. 
the name of God did he leave that food? 

I struggled to be free. 
must have slipped a little, for I managed 
to work out the mattress after expending I took 
all the strength left in me. 
very much, but I ate what there was, 
rekindling the dying fire with the stuffing 
rom the mattress. Slowly the strength 
came back into my limbs; reason crept 


back into my brain. 


Why in 


The 


There wasn’t 


I went to the cabin door and opened 


Rhyming Miner. 


knots only thing to do. 


and so I made preparations to follow the 
Yes, that was the 


Follow him and kill 


him! I would starve to death if I stayed. 


amount of my 


a blanket and gold to the 
summer’s wages. | 


weighed it on the scales we had that | 


might get the right amount, fifteen dol- 


lars to the ounce. 


I fairly flew over the snow, once 
started. I was leaving a place of horror 
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to me and my head was filled with queer 
imagionings. I tell you it was silent 
and death-like up there, and the world 
of living things seemed so far away. I 
seemed to be running away from my own 
dead self. I don’t know that I had 
hopes of getting out alive; I only knew 
that I was getting away. And I thought 
that, being younger and able to travel 


faster, I would surely overtake the 
Rhyming Miner. I suppose he had 


about an hour’s start of me. Woe unto 
him if I did catch up. I had taken the 
hand axe from the wall the last thing 
before leaving the cabin; I held it in 
my hand firmly. If I overtook the 
Rhyming Miner I would slip up behind 
him and do the job. 

I kept my eyes glued on the trail 
ahead, making out the prints of the snow- 
shoes distinctly. The moon shown as 
bright as day and the snow reflected its 
briiliancy. 

I suppose I had run a mile when I felt 
my legs weakening. My long fast and 
the weight of gold in my pockets were 
telling on my strength. I was obliged 
to slow down to a walk. I stopped, for 
the mourning of a wolf came floating 
up to me from down the gulch, paraliz- 
ing me with fear. And then I saw what 
appeared to be a bear coming up the 
trail not a hundred yards ahead. 


The desire to climb a tree when ¢ 


- 
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bear is around must have heen handed 
down to man since the beginning of the 


world. I took refuge in a neighboring 
pine. From this vantage point I saw 


the bear resolve itself into the Rhyming 
Miner with the greater portion of a deer 
tied to his back. He was crawling 
along, slowly, on his hands and knees, 
toward the cabin, defending himself 
from the attact of two large wolves with 
his hunting knife. He had left his 
rifle somewhere down the gulch, being 
unable to carry it. 

“Heaven forgive me,” I cried, descend- 
ing from the tree and running to his side. 
He sank down exhausted ere I reached 
him and the wolves slunk away at my 
approach, 

“If that’s you, Jack, take this pack 
off my back.” 

His voice was feeble, but I heard every 
word; and I obeved. I got him and the 
venison to the cabin somehow and burned 
the rest of the stuffing of the mattress 
in cooking the best meal I ever expect 


to eat. I wasn’t fed on hog and hominy 
down east for nothing. The Rhyming 


Miner joined me in its praise, only his 
praise rhymed, and rhymed good. Three 
days later a half dozen men came to 
our rescue. They said that, after the 
rain, which was something fierce, they 
were having the finest weather they ever 
saw down below—real summer weather 
down there. 
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The Man on the Bank 


by O. E. Youmans 


rs 











NE of the most disastrous 


train wrecks for many 
years had just occured. 
To add to the horror, 


the wreckage had taken 
fire, thus adding many 
more victims to the already large list. 
The leaping tongues of flame, licking 
their way through the broken windows 
of the shattered cars, looked dull and 
red against the sky and over-hanging 
smoke. 

On the bank, full in the glare, sat a 
man, his head buried in his hands. 
His clothing was torn and _ scorched, 
telling plainly of the struggle he had had 
with death. His eyebrows were gone, 
while his hair, which he from time to 
time nervously ran his fingers through, 
was nearly gone, only small, singed 
patehes remaining. 

People ran back and forth before 
him, but he heeded them not. He 
still seemed dazed by the thrilling ex- 
perience he had so recentlv been through. 
One man, evidently the engineer of 
the wrecked train, as he wore jumper 
and overalls. limped down the track. 
When opposite the man on the bank, 
he paused and looked closely at him. 

“Of course, thev’ll blame me for it!” 
he cried, addressing the man on the 
bank. ‘How was | to know the switch 
was open? The light was out! I 
jumped just in time! Wish 1 hadn't 
now! Wish I had been killed, same as 
Sam, my fireman, was!” 

The man on the bank took no notice. 
He only raised his head and fastened 











his eyes on the wreck before him. Shad- 
owy forms appeared now and then, 
sometimes tottering alone, at other 
times carrying a still figure. There, 
too, the physicians from the relief train 
were working, hardly conscious of the 
blistering heat. Just beyond, peaceful 
in the midst of the horrible scene, lay 
the sheeted dead. 

The injured engineer, realizing that 
he could expect no sympathy from the 
man on the bank, limped on down the 
track. 

As he disappeared another man came 
stumbling up the track. When abreast 
of the man on the bank he suddenly 
stopped and looked closely at the man. 
A gleam of satisfaction passed over 
his face as he recognized the man as 
one for whom he had been looking, and 
he stepped up and touched him on the 
arm. The man started at the touch 
and looked up quickly. As his eyes 
rested upon the man before him he 
shrank back and lowered his eyes. 

“Hurt much?” queried the newcomer, 
seating himself beside the man. 

The man on the bank did not answer 
but kept his gaze fixed upon the scene 
before him. 

“Anyone with you?” asked the new- 
comer. 

A strange light instantly sprang into 
the man’s eves and he nodded in the 
affirmative. 

“Who?” asked the other. “ Perhaps 
I can help you find them.” 

“Its no use,” answered the man on 
the bank, speaking slowly. “I don’t 
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care to know.” 

For a brief interval there was silence. 

“Who was with you?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Wife and boy,” answered the other, 
and the utter hopelessness of his voice 
caused the stranger to ask tenderly: 

“Let me go look on the other side; 
they may be there.” 

“No, no,” faltered the man on the 
bank. “I’m afraid to learn the truth. 
I wonder who that is?” he asked quickly, 
as a shadowy form came into view 
supported by another man. 

“Its two men,” answered his com- 
panion. 

At this the man on the bank sank 
back with a sigh of relief. 

“Just before the accident happened 
I went into the smoker,” said the man 
on the bank. “I was knocked senseless. 
When I came around it was too late to 
do anything—the whole wreck was 
ablaze.” 

“They may be safe, 
consoled the other. 

“T’ve given up all hope,” replied the 
man on the bank, covering his eyes 
with his hands. ‘“ Will you please watch 
for awhile? I’ve looked so long every- 
thing dances before my eyes.” 

“Don’t give up,” answered his com- 


somewhere,” 


panion with enforced cheerfulness. 
“You'll see them yet. Here come some 
more.” 


The other looked up, but quickly 
dropped his eyes again. The newcomers 
were men, their faces being almost com- 
pletely covered with bandages. 

“You can easily tell them,” the man 
on the bank said. “Jennie is short, 
with light, golden hair. The baby’s 
hair is light too, only curly. Oh, those 
dear little curls!’ he cried passionately, 
wringing his hands. “Will I never 
see them again!’”’ and he sank back in 
utter despair. 

“Come, calm yourself,” soothingly 
replied the other, “I know how you 
feel. I’ve a wife and children of my 


own at home.” 
“Why wasn’t I killed too!” the man 
went on hopelessly. 
“Tell me why you took that money, 
Perkins?” asked the other suddenly. 
“Because I was a fool!’ 
other fiercely. “I needed 


cried the 
it badly. 
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I fully intended to pay it back, honestly 
I did. Then I discovered that my crime 
bad heen suspected and I was forced 
to flee to escape arrest. I knew you 
were after me and saw you on the train. 
I should have come alone, but my wife 
would not listen to it. I thought at 
first of giving myself up. The thought 
of Jennie alone kept me from it. How 
was she to bring the child up without 
my help? Then the thought that the 
child might grow up to learn that her 
father was a felon also helped me to 
decide to flee.” 

At that moment another shadowy 
form came into view. As it approached, 
the two men saw that it was a woman. 
In her arms she carried a golden-haired 
baby. The man on the bank rose to 
his feet, an expression of hope lighting 
up his face. 

“Jennie.”’ he cried, his voice sounding 
above the crackling of the flames. ‘“Jen- 
nie! Is that you? Is baby safe?” 
and he sprang down the bank and ran 
toward the approaching figure, with- 
out a thought of the man beside him. 

The woman evidently did not hear 
him for she never looked his way. He 
kept on toward her. 

“Jennie!” he cried again. ‘“ Don’t 
you know me?” 

The woman looked toward him and 
he hastened his steps and stretched out 
his arms toward her. 

His recent companion watched him 
in silence for a moment. Then, turning 
away, he muttered: “Poor devil, I 
guess he’s suffered enough. I think 
I'll hand in a report that he was killed 
in the wreck. Nobody will ever know 
otherwise, once he gets safely away,” 
and he deliberately tore up a legal-look- 
ing document took from his pocket and 
threw the pieces away. “There, some- 
one élse can arrest him, if they recognize 
him, for I won't.” 

As the man who had sat on the bank 
neared the woman with the child he 
glanesd back. His late companion was 
not to be seen. With a smile of satis- 
faction he passed by the woman without 
a word of recognition. Neither did she 
notice him, but continued on her way 
up the track. 

“It was a lucky thing for me that I 
remembered seeing that woman and 
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baby on the train,” he muttered to him- 
self as he hastened on. “It enabled 
me to completely fool that meddlesome 
detective. Little does he know that 


Sonnet — 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


my wife and child preceded me two days 
ago. Well, I must catch the first train 
out,” and he was swallowed up in the 
crowd. 


He lies in death! Lije’s morning shadows scarse 
Had touched his noon when death with silent wing 
Sped down; and soothed by gentle hands a silent thing— 
Of nameless beauty wrapt him round—he jares 
No more the troubled highway for the spring 
Is dry and cold. Clothed in a mystic sleep a cling 
To him the divine kiss that tides away all cares. 
He lies in death! nor shall man see him more: 
For ne’er again that heart will beat its true 
Throb of deep tender love such as he faithful bore. 
One warm caress of sunshine—like the blue 
Of heaven drooping down upon that glimmering shore. 
He sleeps serene—unwaking—an eternal due! 
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Kidnapped 


By Jessie Davies Willdy 
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one noticed when she 
crept through the back 
fence where a panel was 
missing, because no one 
paid very much atten- 
——i tion to her in any way, 
so that she easily made 
her escape. 


The fence enclosed The House and 
its out-buildings, and the North corner 
was down a dip of hill so that the space 
where the panel was missing, was hidden 
from view by the inmates, though she 
wished with a remote thrill that she 
might have been observed, and some- 
one be in pursuit right this minute. 

A keen glance assured her however, 
that safety was hers, which she ex- 
pressed by a little chuckle of satisfaction, 
muttering: ‘I always wanted to, and 
now | HAVE.” 

The glorious Out Side, here it was, 
spread before her in all its delicious 
Spring-time allurement, after years and 
years of waiting! 

Growing close to the out-side of the 
ugly high gray fence, were fields of 
“modest quaker,” bowing their funny 
little flowers at the funny little old 
lady, who nodded back at them, courtsey- 
ing as well as her bent old back would 
permit, saying: “ Well, dearies, how dy 
do; I knew you’d all be here noddin’ 
an wavin’.” 

“And here’s pussley, too, sure as 
ever,” she exclaimed excitedly. 

WAS it long, long ago or only yester- 
day that she had gathered “ pussley” 
for her white pet of a porker? Gathered 


it one day, she remembered well, a whole 
apron full, out by the stable just after 
a rain, and the thick, juicy leaves were 
heavy with sand. And how that pig 
did love it. 

That was when she was a bride—a 
young, voung wisp of a bride, and the 
cunning little white pig was a wedding 
present. 

How David had laughed at her for 
taking care of her pet so carefully, feed- 
ing it delectable bits of garden stuff, and 
buckets full of sweet, rich milk. How 
good a cup of that milk would taste 
now! 

Here, by some scraggly bushes were 
real ‘butter ’n eggs” blooming just as 
it did when she, a little girl, rejoiced in 
the first finding of spring flowers, sprangl- 
ing their little fluffy yellow and white 
blossoms over the meadows. 

Slowly and happily the little old lady 
wandered on, renewing acquaintance 
with flowers and trees and vines, talk- 
ing to then as though they were old 
and dear friends, and looking with joy- 
ous wonder at the great Out Doors. 

After a laborious pilgrimage she found 
herself, near noon, within a wooded 
seclusion, where a clear little brook 
glided silently through the green soli- 
tude, and where woodland song birds 
filled the sunlit glades with ecstasy. 
She became tired and faint after her 
unusual exertion, and finding a comfort- 
able seat on a heap of dead leaves by 
an old stump, she drew fron her capacio is 
pocket a little “snack” provided surrep- 
titiously the evening before, and enjoyed 
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to the full her meager meal. 

She was occupied a long tine in eating, 
listening to the ripple of the little stream 
at her feet, the twitter of song-birds, 
and watching the long grass blowing 
in a gentle wind. Some broad-leaved 
water plants attracted her gaze; “land 
o’ livin’ if that ain't the very kind of 
plant little Joey always loved so much, 
He was bent on paddlin’ around in the 
seep-spring a heap playin’ with them 
big leaves for boats and such.” 

Purple violets starred the grassy hol- 
lows and hills near her, and grass, 
real live green sweet-smelly grass soften- 
ed the rough ground of her tiny forest. 
At the House one never saw anything 
green or fresh or blossomy, for there 
was only a bare, dreary unkempt yard, 
surrounded by a high gray, fence; not 
even a tree cast its grateful shadows 
over the sordid surroundings. 

The little old lady hungrily drank 
in the exquisite beauty of early Spring- 
time, happily breathing: “I’ve always, 
always wanted to run away, clean away 
from everything, and never got a chance 
till now, and I’m eighty-two to-day.” 

Anxiously, she listened for pursuers 
from The House to find her out, but 
the hours sped by and no one came; 
no sound broke the stillness except the 
twitter and song of birds, and murmur 
of the gliding waters, save once when 
a qviet-eyed matronly cow, pushing 
her way through a clump of pale yellow- 
green young willows, stopped to drink 
at the cool little stream. She gazed in 
solemn wonder at the little old lady 
when she saw her remove her limp 
old brown gingham bonnet from her 
head and throw it afar, then tie a wisp 
of bright blue veiling over her scant 
white hair. 

“Joey liked blue, seems like, better 
than any other color; 

“Well, if that cow don’t mind me of 
milkin’ time; and nobody could milk 
& cow any quicker than I could then,” 
and her mind trailed far back across 
the distant years, to a white barn, a 
clean barn-yard,’ and the milk-cows 
coming home at evening. 

She could almost hear the tinkle of 
their bells and smell their sweet grassy 
breath, as they lumbered through the 
bars and up to the watering trough. 
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“How Joey would love to be out here 
this way now, and purtend we was both 
lost”’ she mused tenderly. “He’d always 
want to go way off to the lonesomest 
places this way and stay; anywheres, 
most where folks didn’t bother him.” 

An old wagon road, little used, wound 
enticingly through the trees and brush, 
down the hollow, and then across the 
stream; hanging in sweet tangles above 
it, wild grape-vines in luxurious profusion 
swayed in the soft winds from trees and 
bushes, heavy with their delicate frag- 
rance of blossoming. 

She sniffed the air deliciously, “oh, 
ganny, I ain’t smelled that, seems like, 
since Joey and me gathered ’em that 
year we sold the place after Paw died.” 

Having so many delightful experiences 
and exciting fears that she might yet 
be found by the people from the house, 
had tired her more than she realized, 
yet she determined to follow the old 
wood road as far as she could, in quest 
of other sights and sounds that whis- 
pered of the long ago. 

“And to think that I’ve waited for- 
ever, almost, to run away and seek my 
fortune, and NOW I’m doin’ it, and 
nobody in the livin’ world or at The 
House knows where I am.” 

As the late afternoon shadows slanted 
low across the woodland ways, her steps 
were much slower than when she first 
had gained the great wide world of Out 
Side, and she rested often. Eagerly 
she gathered her frail arms full of the 
many different weeds, vines and wild- 
flowers that she loved so well; and then 
sorrowfully threw them away as they 
withered, and wilted, “‘dearies, dearies, 
I just CAN’T keep you, for you do wilt 
up so quick.” 

She gathered violets, violets, violets, 
until her back ached from the bending 
over the purple sweetness, and filled 
her apron again and again; “‘ Joey loved 
’em so” was her plea for gleaning the 
woods so carefully for the tender treas- 
ures. 

She had no idea in the world where 
she was bound for, or where she wanted 
to go: this was enough for the present; 
just to wander whither she pleased, alone, 
undisturbed, free, after the many, many, 
years, and the grim old place where the 
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friendly missing panel opened the way 
to God’s Out-Doors. No one in all the 
wide world could understand, but Joey; 
and Joey had been lost to her these forty 
years. 

A wagon, white covered, appeared 
over the little hill above her, where she 
sat beside the road, resting, for she was 
very tired. 

It was drawn by two good horses, a 
gray and a black; it had a high canvas 
cover, and a stove-pipe stuck angularly 
upward from the back. 

It looked to be a complete little 
house on wheels, with steps at the 
back, leading to the ground. A rough- 
bearded man, roughly clothed, no longer 
young, sat on the drivers seat, guiding 
the horses. He possessed to a _ re- 
markable degree the contented, restful 
look of those who inhabit the lonely, 
quiet places of a restless world; and his 
eyes were gentle and kind. 

The little old lady was frightened at 
first sight of an intruder, and she shrank 
close to a huge tree; ‘of course thev’ve 
sent him to fetch me back” she worried. 
“Well, I’ll not budge, and mebby he 
wont nvutice me.” 


When he drew up beside her with an 
exclamation of surprise, she turned her 
wrinkled, cheery old face up to him, 
shrinkingly, until she beheld his face 
looking down at her from his high seat, 
saying, “By ganny, lost, ain’t you?” 
“‘T guess I be,” she chuckled, “ but that’s 
what I’ve always wanted to happen to 
me,” holding close her wood-land treas- 
ures. 


“Tired, ain’t you,” he questioned, 
noting the tired face of the little wisp 
of a figure on the log, “what say to me 
givin’ you a lift home?” 

Her reply startled him, “you can’t 
take me HOME, cause there ain’t any 
this side of the gates of Paradise, but 
I'd like to ride with you a spell, if you 
don’t mind.” He gently assisted her 
up to the seat beside him, placing his 
heavy coat at her back to lean against: 
“Well, now that’s nice,” she sighed 
gratefully, looking down upon the horses 
broad backs and easing her tired limbs 
restfully; she clung eagerly to her 
apron-ful of violets; ‘you like them 


little flowers too, don’t you?” the quiet, 
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grizzled man questioned, looking kindly 
at her. “Just about like mother would 
look now,” he sighed “just about as 
old, and she liked the little blue flowers 
mightily oo.” 

““Which way should I be takin’ you, 
ma’am’’? he inquired anxiously, fearing 
that she did not realize tha. it was al- 
most night. 

“Oh, just anywhere that vou be goin’.” 
she turned her sweet old face up to him, 
trustingly, “just on and on anywheres; 
I’m not ever going back to where I 
started from, never, NEVER” she 
finished, fearfully. 

Answering her question of his destina- 
tion, he told her of his wanderings: 
“this is my home, this wagon, little 
old lady, and I’m going as far as these 
horses can pull me away from people 
and towns and things, away in the 
wilderness somewhere, beyond the sound 
of human beings and where birds and 
flowers and wild things is waitin’ for 
me; when I find that place, 1’ll unhitch 
and stay till somebody crowds me out, 
again.” 

“For all the world you be just like 
my son used to he” she exclaimed to 
him proudly, “always wanted to get 
away off by himself, somewheres. He 
didn’t like to be with folks, any, either; 
that’s why he run away, I guess, when he 
was young, and I ain’t never heard a 
word of him since,” she quavered. The 
man glanced at her sharply, wonderingly. 

Gently he drew from her the dreary 
tragedy of the long, long years, and 
the bits he gathered of her story made 
him rage; and determined lines settled 
about his mouth. 

When they emerged from the woods, 
he sun was dropping beyond purpling 
hills, and fragments of crimson clouds 
sailed in a sea of sunset gold. 

He stopped to let the horses drink 
from the stream. “Must I get down 
now” she asked wistfully, “an’ let you 
go on to find the land where the woods 
and birds is waitin’ for you?” 

“No, little old lady, stay right there” 
he answered gently, ‘’I used to play at 
kidnappin’ when I was a wee chap at 
home, and I guess I’ll play it again. 
I’ve kidnapped you, fair and square, 
and you’re agoing too!” 
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Paling at his words, she faltered Joey!’’ And the man folded her ten- 
“‘Joey—my little Joey, used to play that derly in his arms, ‘Mother! Mother!’ 
way long ago!” Then they drove on, into the crim- 


“JOEY” she exulted “you ARE son sunset glow. 





The Sea Fog 


(From Santa Clara Valley) 
By Gertrude B. Millard 


A fleecy menace lijts above the range, 

Crawls softly sinister to blot out crest and cleft; 
And like some mighty ocean-driven tide, 

Called up by God to overwhelm the world, 
Pours glittering cataracts of silver foam 

That poise relentless o’er the sun-washed vale. 


“A De 
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In ‘Trust. 





By A. M. 


A Pearl 


McDonald 

















EDITORIAL NOTE—This narrative of life among the fresh water 
pearl fishers of Indiana gives a clear description oj an unusual 
mode of making a livlihood interesting in itself. 








E advent of Bakers to 
Shelltown was unmarked 
by more than a passing 
ray of interest from the 

=] community already _ es- 
tablished there. The first 
move of the newcomers was to pur- 
chase a shelling outfit which they se- 
cured for forty-three dollars. They also 
came into possession of the hunt vacated 
by Jeff Turner, who because of malaria 
getting into his system and the antipathy 
of the “‘wimmen folks” to the steaming 
mussels, was bidding adieu to his riparian 
abode. 

The community engaged in the shelling 
business consisted of nearly two hundred 
men, women and children. They lived, 
for the most part in tents, some occupied 
near-by huts, while others lived in house 
boats or in covered wagons. This vil- 
lage of canvas, with its playing children, 
outdoor stoves, and rick-rack lines of 
family washing, presented an invitingly 
gypsie-like appearance. A _ vacational 
air and camping-life charm hung over 
the vicinity. When the first flush of 
day lifted the darkness from the river, 
the tents stirred from their dream-slum- 
ber, Long pencils of smoke. like so 











many landmarking pillars, ascended from 
the region of the camps. Sounds of 
speech and laughter broke on the air, 
as the people, sallving from tents, ex- 
changed greetings. The family gathered 
around, frequently out-doors, to partake 
of a hasty breakfast. Then while the 
women cleared away the dishes, the 
men hurriedly pushed their scows into 
stream and drifted along with their 
hundred-pronged rakes to secure the 
advantages of an early-day catch. After 
a few hours they returned with a load 
of shells. These were dumped into 
stone troughs and boiled until the flesh 
shriveled from its protecting sheathe. 
In the meantime, women and children, 
at box-like stands overhung by a canopy 
to protect from sun and rain, worked 
with the dripping clams which had 
already undergone the boiling process. 
Each shell when opened was keenly 
inspected for the possible pearl, then 
tossed into a heap to await the coming 
of the shell barge. The Mussel flesh 
was sold to farmers for their hogs and 
chickens. The most disagreeable feature 
of the whole process was the unpleasant 
odor arising from the steaming troughs. 
To newcomers it frequently proved 














nauseating, until inurement rendered 
it endurable. Such was the life and 
labors awaiting the Bakers. 

lke Baker, gaunt, with pale, kindly 
eyes and easy, shuffling manner had not 
the appearance of one who could domi- 
nate fortune. All his life she had frus- 
trated him. He had followed in her 
wake and reached her haunts only to 
find them deserted. He had listened 
for the ound of her footsteps only to 
catch their departing echo. He had 
wandered from place to place and chang- 
ed from one occupation to another in 
the hope of bettering his lot. He would 
have indulged his family in luxury; 
it pained hin that he succeeded in provid- 
ing them with but the barest necessities. 
Yet he did not despond. A shiftless 
optimism characterized him, consoling 
him in his failures, and prompting him 
to face the future with easy assurance. 
Mrs. Baker had the look of one from 
whom the hope of better things had long 
since faded. Sometimes a flash of energy 
brought back old time life to her, but 
it soon faded into listless resignation. 
Though not an invalid she was in cleli- 
cate health, and had fallen into a com- 
plaining habit that tinged and colored 
all her views and expressions. 

They had one daughter, a gir! of fifteen, 
tall and slender, with a pale shrinking 
prettiness that sometimes passed un- 
observed. A dash of confidence in 
manner, a touch of skill in dress would 
have made her a revelation. But Rita 
Baker was one to occupy the backgrot nd 
of a picture. Hers was a face seen 
through a door or open window to interest 
to awaken curiosity, but not to strongly 
attract. She must advance or encour- 
age advancement or her seclusion would 
go unmolested. 

The Baker family, because of their 
frequent change of abode, had but few 
intimate acquaintances. The father, 
easy and good-natured of disposition, 
was generally liked. But the mother, 
chilled rather than encouraged advances. 
This was unfortunate for the child for, 
though shy she was warm and affection- 
ate. The constant lack of congenial 
companionship encrusted her in timid 
reserve. This new mode of life was 


exceedingly distasteful to her in spite of 
its romantic 


Bohemianism. Only the 
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grosser aspects loomed up. She was 
not petulant, but in her blue eyes lurked 
a glow of discontent. From some pre- 
vious existence there had come a demand 
for ease, comfort, and things regularly 
and systematically arranged. Co-ordi- 
nate with this desire, was a call for 
something as yet but vaguely and not 
clearly defined. Perhaps it was only 
a longing for dress and that feminine 
birthright —artistic skill in drapery ar- 
rangement. Perhaps it was a desire 
for friends and friendship’s confidences. 
It may have been a premonitory demand 
for love. Whatever its nature, it would 
doubtless be shaped and effected by 
environing events. 

The community was comprised to 
a considerable extent of a foreign ele- 
ment. The families were for the most 
part good-natured, but uneducated and 
given to gossiping. Rita felt no desire 
to enter into intimate acquaintance with 
any of them, and her manner voicing 
her sentinents, barred their advances. 
Each dav as she took her stand at the 
table beside her parents the work be- 
cane more distasteful to her. Her 
father tried to cheer her. 

“Never mind, chick, we'll run on to 
a pearl one of these days and it'll be 
yours.” 

“Yes, hers to do with as she likes; 
only, of course we won't find any.” 

The mother’s prophecies concerning 
pearls as other things was tinged with 
pessi nism. 

One day there came into the com- 
munity a young man passing his vaca- 
tion days. He fell in with the family 
and after inspecting their work asked 
if he might join them. It would not 
be worth while, he thought, for the 
two months he would be there to buy 
an outfit for himself. If he could go in 
with someone else and earn a few dol- 
lars, it would help to defray his expenses 
at the University the following year. 

The Bakers could readily accommo- 
date him. The father felt the advan 
tage of having another to assist him in 
the work. Thus it happened that the 
young man was frequently stationed 
next to the girl at the table. 

At first she was timid and uncommuni- 
cative, but his wholesome, cherry manner 
tended to thaw her reserve. She found 
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herself listening with interest to his 
description of places and things he had 
seen. She even came out of herself 
so far as to ply him with furtive ques- 
tions. His words were in the nature 
of a revelation. Aglow with high, 
healthful aspirations, he was from a 
different world, and was to her the em- 
bodiment of new life, before barely sus- 
pected, undefined and until now un- 
realized. 

He noted her eagerness and nourished 
it with wholesome information. He 
spoke of men who gave their best and 
life-long efforts to the advance of science 
and the betterment of humanity. His 
own ideals undashed by harsh experience, 
he dwelt with enthusiasm upon the 
efforts of the wise and worthy. In 
moments of confidence he touched upon 
his own hopes and aspirations. She 
listened in wondering sympathy, and 
was led presently to confide in him her 
own vague desires and misgivings. His 
words were soothing encouragement. 
his manner kind and brotherly. In the 
sun of an awakened interest the girl 
was blossoming into a new creature. 
The lack-luster of her eyes gave way to 
a sparkle of life. Her expression of 
discontent vanished. Her work became 
less loathsome. The time passed quickly 
and profitably to all. 

One evening there was a dance at 
the town two miles distant. The young 
man was going and asked the parents 
if he might take the girl. Rita, who 
had seldom attended any social function, 
looked forward to the occasion with 
mingled delight and dread. She never 
forgot her flutterings in the first dance 
on the floor, but she knew the step and 
his reassuring tones set her at case. 
After a spell of the music lifted he led 
her to a seat and she glanced timidly 
about. Then embarrassment flamed her 
cheeks and she shrunk into her former 
shy consciousness. It seemed to her 
simple, untrained eye that every girl 
in the room was beautifully dressed 
excepting herself. Her cheap, ill-fitting 
gown magnified itself into a complexity 
of defects. Her first draught of pleasure 
was gone. She saw her escort moving 


among the flowers of fashion with the 
freedomandease of culture and experience. 
When he returned to her he did not 
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seem to note any contrast between her 
appearance and that of the others, and 
she strove to conceal from him her em- 
barrassment. She was glad when it 
came time to leave the hall. 

The days passed swiftly and at length 
the hour arrived when he must depart. 
He had spent two happy months with 
her and he experienced pain in leaving. 
He held her in affectionate regard, and 
though he looked upon her half as a 
child, he realized that she was rapidly 
blossoming into womanhood. His eyes 
rested upon her admiringly. 

“ How you have grown and how beauti- 
ful you are becoming.” Then in a 
burst of confidence he drew forth a 
picture. “I wish you two could know 
each other.” His voice was soft and 
tenderness shone in his eye. “That 
is the girl I hope to marry.” 

Rita grasped the picture—her hand 
trembling, she knew not why. It was 
the face of a young girl, sweet of expres- 
sion and possessed of a rare dark beauty. 
Her eyes eagerly drank in every detail 
of the picture. 

“‘And you—you love her?” she breath- 
ed. 

“Yes,” the young man tenderly re- 
placed the picture. ‘““We have heen 
engaged for over a year, and will marry 
as soon as I secure a good position.” 

The shelling season was drawing to 
a close. October winds were beginning 
to rap smartly against the canvas walls 
of the tents, and many of the campers 
were pulling up stakes to depart. It 
had been a prosperous season for the 
community. Thousands of dollars worth 
of shells had been sold, and several 
pearls of greater or less value had been 
discovered. 

The Bakers were working with their 


last lot. Rita occupied her old stand 
at the table. She was quiet and uncom- 
plaining, but the Mother had noted a 


touch of weariness in her manner. Of 
late, however, a new expression had 
crept into the girl’s face—a determined 
glint in the eye, a compressed line of 
the mouth. The Mother sighed; she 
could not follow the intricate workings 
of the girl’s mind, but her heart went 
out to her in silent sympathy. For 
her sake she was glad the season was 
over. 














They were working silently the last 
afternoon, when the girl suddenly gave 
a little cry. She raised her hand, wet 
and reeky from the trough. In it 
gleamed something round and white. 

“What, child! A pearl!” The father 
and mother bent forward eagerly. 

“Ghostly Clams! You’re lucky!” the 
man held it up to view more critically. 
“You’ve struck it rich—the queen pearl 
of the season!” 


CHAPTER II. 

The clock at the little corner drug 
store pointed to a quarter of nine. A 
lady in trim, tailored suit descended 
from the elevated station and pushed 
in the direction of the Columbia school. 
It was a threatening morning in April 
and before she had proceeded many 
steps, great drops of rain began to fall. 
Fortunately she was provided with an 
umbrella and was thus. in some measure 
protected from the pelting shower. 

Just ahead were two children, a little 
girl and boy not more than eight years 
old.. When it began raining they started 
to run. They had not gone far when 
the little girl fell. The boy was helping 
her rise and urging her to make haste 
when the lady came up to them. 

“No we haven’t time to go in any- 
where, cause if we do we'll be late.” 

“] don’t care if we are. My new dress 
is all spoiled, and I hate to be wet and 
dirty.” 

“It’s too bad, dearie, but perhaps it 
will be all right when it dries.” 

They looked up at the sound of the 
pleasant voice. 

“It seems we're all going in the same 
direction. This umbrella isn’t large but 
it will help some, and if we hurry we 
may not get very wet.” 

“That’s what I was telling her. And 
we'd been most there if she hadn’t gone 
and fell.” 

“T couldn’t help it,’”’ the tears welled 
into her eyes. “The walk slipped from 
under me, and now my dress is all wet. 
Miss Kinder don’t like girls with dirty 
dresses.”’ 

“So vou are in Miss Kinder’s room.” 

“Yes, but we’re going to move next 
week into Miss Baker’s. I don’t want 
to go a bit.” 

“You don’t want to go?” 
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“No, cause Miss Kinder I know is 
nice and I don’t know how Miss Baker 
is.” Older philosophers than she might 
hesitate to exchange the advantages 
of the known for the what-not of the 
unknown’ 

“I do,” the boy’s tone was confidently 
emphatic. “I’m right glad to step up. 
Freddie Green says she’s jolly nice, and 
she tells jimerack stories, just as if she’d 
been there herself.’’ 

“So Fred was my little champion. 
Well, I hope when you come into my 
room, and we get better acquainted, 
you'll like me.” 

The little girl’s eves widened with 
dawning contrition. 

“‘ Are you honest and true Miss Baker?” 

“Honest and true I hope dearie.” 
The lady’s sunny smile led captive the 
child’s heart. 

By this time they had reached the 
steps and the gong was sounding. 

“Now good-by, children. Be good, 
both of you, and I’ll look for you next 
week.” 

She hurried to her locker in the cloak 
room to deposit her umbrella and wraps. 
On the way she greeted several of the 
other teachers who had already arrived. 

“A tempestuous morning, Miss Baker.” 
The principal always had a pleasant 
word for the teachers. 

Twelve years had wrought many 
changes in Rita Baker’s appearance. 
Searcely would this neatly dressed, dig- 
nified looking woman, with pleasant 
composed manner, be recognized as the 
slight, shrinking girl who once worked 
among the shells. The broad, low brow, 
the clear, serene eye and health tinted 
cheek, with an all-pervading, inexplic- 
able sweetness of expression combined 
to make hers a face to be instinctively 
loved and trusted. Although her form 
had lost some of its girlish slenderness 
and gathered in ampler proportions, 
it possessed an elegance of outline, while 
a poise of manner, once unknown, and 
a grace of carriage now distinguished 
her. 

On that October afternoon when the 
pearl was discovered a resolution, that 
for sometime had been shaping itself 
in the girl’s mind, took form. The find 
proved a valuable one and the mother 
held firm in her determination that the 
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girl should have the proceeds to do with 
as she wished. Then flamed up the 
resolution that for days had been smoul- 
dering—she would secure an education. 
A few months previous, and her decision 
might have been different. But the 
influence and suggestion of the summer 
had not been lost. 

She had always learned readily—al- 
most without effort. But her irregular 
attendance at school caused by their 
nomadic life, had lessened her interest 
and confidence in books. Now she set 
to work in earnest. She had much to 
make up in the grades but she was not 
disheartened. In five vears she finished 
high school. then for two vears she at- 
tended a universitv. In the meantime 
her mother died. and her father became 
an invalid, his support devolving on 
her. She taught first in the country, 
but later secured a position in the city 
at a more remunerative salary. 

She had broadened and widened in 
these years. Her interests, fostered by 
her work, had extended. On her social 
list were numerous acquaintances. She 
was happy because her life was filled 
with wholesome purpose. She some- 
times thought of the old days and was 
thankful for the influence that had lifted 
her above them. She had never heard 
from the man who had spent his summer 
vacation with them, but she had not 
forgotten him. On this day, after her 
interview with the children, the memory 
of him seemed in some unaccountable 
manner renewed. A fleeting thought 
connected the incident of the morning 
with by-gone days, hut tle pressing 
duties of the hour brushed the suggestion 
aside. aaa. 

After the pupils had been dismissed 
she remained for a time at her desk, 
busy with little tasks margining the 
day’s work. There was a faint tap at 
the door and the chiidren of the rain 
entered. The girl dropped back a little 
but the boy advanced boldly. 

“We forgot to thank vou for keeping 
the rain off us this morning.” 

“ And I didn’t mean what I said about 
Miss— Miss Baker.” 

The teachers’ face brightened as she 
turned toward them. 

“My dear children, come in, I am glad 
to see you again. What are your 
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names?” 

““Mine’s James 
started slightly. 
“And mine is May Isabel Nelson.” 
“What pretty names you have. Do 

you live near here?” 

“Five blocks; in that big stone house 
at the corner with the great big lawn.” 

“And Miss—Miss Baker, my dress 
dried out most all right. Miss Kinder 
didn’t say anything, and I don’t think 
Aunt Belle will scold.” 

“Tell your mamma just how it hap- 
pened and she will forgive you.” 

The big eyes began to fill. 

“We ain’t got no mamma. She went 
to Heaven ever so long ago and Aunt 
Belle lives with us and takes care of 
things.” 

“She’s good most of the time but 
you bet she ain’t like mamma, and 
papa looks like he’s awfully sorry for 
us sometimes.” 

They remained at her desk chatting 
and pouring confidences into her sym- 
pathetic ear until.it became time for 
her to go, when they accompanied her 
as far as the elevated station. It soon 
became their custom to linger almost 
every evening after school in the class 
room, and she could not find it in her 
heart to wish it were otherwise. ', A 
strange, tender relationship began to 
spring up between her and the children. 
The day passing when they failed to 
linger at her desk held a little blank for 
her. They were the children of the man 
who had been her highest inspiration 
and on whom she had lavished all the 
wealth of her voung love. The years 
had wafted all the tenderness from the 
passion, still there lingered the memory. 
She knew he would barely remember 
her and she had little desire to renew the 
acquaintance. She maintained the even 
color of her existence with its alternating 
shades of duty and pleasure, but her 
association with the children she ac- 
counted as one of the brightest threads 
in her social woof. 

One day as she was passing through 
a park on her way to visit a friend an 
automobile with a man and two children 
whirled by. She recognized her favorite 
pupils, and thev were frantic in acknow- 
ledging her salute. The little girl, in 
her eagerness dropped a scarf she had 


Earl Nelson.” Rita 
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been waving. Rita picked it up just 
as the car stopped and the man was 
returning for it. 

“Papa, get Miss Baker to come and 
ride with us. Make her come, papa.” 

The man looked up, the old familiar 
twinkle in his eye. 

“I’m afraid Miss Baker doesn’t hold 
herself at your pleasurable disposal all 


the time. Pardon me, but I feel better 
acquainted with you than you may 
imagine. I have been hearing the 


children sing your praises every day for 
the last month.” 

“What an affliction we teachers un- 
wittingly impose on helpless parents and 
guardians. But,’’ the singularly winning 
smile lighted her features, “neither are 
you such a stranger. I haven’t quite 
forgotten the college boy who spent his 
vacation shelling on the Illinois.” 

The man passed his hand across his 
brow reminiscently. 

“At Shelltown? I once knew a dear 
little girl there who helped to make my 
vacation very pleasant. She was a 
quiet, sympathetic creature and—yes, 
her name was Baker. Did you know 


her? Is she related to vou?” 
“IT was that ‘quiet sympathetic 
creature.’’’ Her merry laugh echoed his 


look of astonishment. 

“You! How different—but how good 
it is to see you again!” The old time 
boyish eagerness lived again in his face 
and voice. ‘‘Why, I was back there 


once or twice afterwards, and though 
I inquired after you, could never hear 
& word. 


I often spoke of vou to my wife 
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and she was anxious to meet you. I 
can never forget that pleasant summer.” 
“Papa, is she coming?” the voices in 
the car were growing a little impatient. 

His eves repeated their question. 

“No, my friend lives less than a block 
from here.” 

“Then it is a pleasure for which we 
shall hope sometime in the future.” 
He lifted his hat as he swung into the 
car. 

After that many meetings between 
them followed. He was interested in 
her first on the children’s account. A 
rare friendship existed between them and 
her. Their motherless hearts found in 
her, a waiting love and sympathy. 
Then he recalled the friendship of earlier 
days. He remembered her gentleness, 
her gratitude, her trust. And now! 
In the full bloom of her womanhood 
charm, irresistibly winning, wholesomely 
sweet, she stood before him. He found 
in her all he sought—help, sympathy, 
and friendship. Then it rushed over 
him that he wanted something more— 
that. he loved her—that she was neces- 
sary to his happiness. He loved her 
not with the passing, surging love of 
youth, but with the deep, tender passion 
of strongest manhood. She listened to 
his earnest pleading, a soft happiness 
stealing into her face. 

It may have been wholly on his own 
account, or it may have been partly 
out of love for his children, that she 
was prompted to give the answer that 
brought pleasure and happiness to all. 
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Checking the Waste: A Study in Con- 
servation 


By M. H. Gregory 


“The author of Checking the Waste 
has done a distinct public service,” says 
Charles Fairbanks, former vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. By all 
who realize that the conservation of 
our natural resources is the greatest 
problem before the American people, 
this tribute will be endorsed. Teachers, 
club women, doctors, farmers, manu- 
facturers, business men and _public- 
spirited private citizens of the West are 
to-day engrossed in study of the natural 
wealth of the country and yet there has 
been no book before Checking the Waste 
which has met their demands for in- 
formation in an adequate way. Check- 
ing the Waste is designed as a short 
but complete statement of the entire 
conservation question. It treats of soil, 
forests, water, coal, fuel, iron, minerals, 
aninal foods, the relation of insects and 
birds to vegetation, and discusses also 
the waste of human life and health 
through preventable ills. Checking the 
Waste treats of these topics in a way 
that can be readily understood by the 
ordinary reader and deals with the 
practical rather than the technical side 
of conservation. 

Checking the Waste does not deal in 
generalities, but treats each resource 
separately, telling what has been used, 
what has been wasted, what remains to 
use, how long it will continue at the 
present rate of consumption, how it may 
be used more wisely, and how it may be 
replaced, if that be possible, or what 


may be used instead if it cannot be 
renewed. 

Every statement is authentic be- 
cause it has the backing of government 
reports and scientific investigation. A 
government expert helped in securing 
and arranging the material. The For- 
est Service furnished several of the il- 
lustrations. 

At the end of each chapter are definite 
references to reports and books easily 
accessible to any one who should desire 
to make an exhaustive study of any or 
all of the topics treated. 

The style is clear and pointed and the 
diction never technical. All who read 
Checking the Waste can not fail to be 
interested and instructed and arovsed to 
the importance of their assisting in this 
great movement. 


Checking the Waste, By M. H. Gregory 
—The Bobbs Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. $1.25 net. 
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At the Silver Gate 
By John Vance Cheney 
California, with her wide beaches, 
her sub-tropical verdure, her giant red- 
woods, her snow-capped ranges, is the 
paradise of the poet and artist. John 
Vance Cheney sings her beauties in this 
new volume, At the Silver Gate, in a 
way to fascinate all her lovers, whether 
distant or near. The vicinity of San 
Diego—“‘ at the Silver Gate’— is the 
background for most of the poems. 
Presidio Hill, the giant Sequoia, the 
mission San Diego de Alcala, the desert 
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and the canyon, together with many 

colorful legends or heroic historical events 

of the vicinity serve Mr. Cheney for 

themes. The delicacy of his verse may 

be seen from the following stanza from 

‘Spring in the Southland:” 

‘Thought-sojt they are gone, the grays 
of the rain, 

The browns go under the green again; 

The wind sings love-songs whither he 
blows, 

Now to the poppy, now to the rose; 

And which is the sweeter nobody knows.” 
The ulustrations, thirty-one in num- 

ber, are suft impressions in brown due- 

tone ink va dull-finish paper, from a 

remarkable series of photographs. 


At the Silver Gate by John Vance 
Cheney, 32 iltus., cloth. F.ederick A. 
Stokes Co., N. Y., $1.25. 
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The Life of Gladstone 
By John Morley 


Despite the fact that Morley’s Lije 
of Gladstonc, published in three volumes, 
sold for more than $10.00, there never 
was written a biography which enjoyed 
such wide popularity as this one, or of 
which so many copies were disposed. 
It is undoubtedly true that many people 
who would like to own this great work 
have found the price prohibitive. It is 
to put it within the range of these people 
and to meet the demand for a more 
compact form, that the two volume 
edition has been prepared. This new 
edition in two volumes which was publish- 
ed this week contains all of the material 
in the three volume work without change. 

A similar edition of this work was 
published in England last year and the 
sales at once mounted up into thousands. 
The interest which the early announce- 
ments of this cheaper edition have 
aroused indicate that in this country 
the sales will ultimately compare very 
favorably with those of England. 


The Lije of Gladstone, by John Morley, 
oe cloth. The MacMillan Co., N. 
+» $5. 
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The Syrian Sheperd’s Psa'm 
By Jules Guerin 


This beautiful book on the Twenty 
Third Psalm will be welcomed as a gift 
at any time of the year, but especially 
at Christmas. Mr. Guerin, already noted 
for many masterpieces of illustration, 
including those for Robert Hichen's 
book on the Holy Land, has here given 
to the world four of the most beautiful 
paintings based on the famous psalm 
ever produced. The delicate but rich 
coloring, the feeling of spacio.sness 
and grace induced by the design, and 
the genuine atmosphere of the Holy 
Land, make them unique both as in- 
terpretations of religious feeling and as 
truthful presentations of the scenic back- 
ground in the mind of the psalrist. 

The introduction by Mr. Guerin des- 
cribes the country of the psalm, long and 
well known to him. There are included 
appreciations by C. H. Spurgeon, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and by W. M. Thomson, 
from “The Land and the Book.” Besides 
the psalm as it stands in the Bible are 
given the various metrical versions— 
the old Scotch, the Puritan, and those 
by Joseph Addison, Isaac Watts, James 
Montgomery, and the Rev. Sir Henry 
William Baker. The music to which 
these versions are sung is also included 


The Syrian Shepherd’s Psalm. Four 
illustrations in color and introduction 
by Jules Guerin, with appreciations by 
C. H. Spurgeon, Henry Ward Beecher, 
W. M. Thomson; and metrical versions 
of the XXIII Psalm, with music. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., N. Y., $1.00. 
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The Mastery of Being 
By William Walker Atkinson 

Once in a while from the unceasing 
procession of new publications a book 
will stand out for its originality and 
striking treatment. 

The Mastery of Being by William 
Walker Atkinson boldly challenges the 
older schools of thought, and by a strong 
array of facts and logic, by clear and 
incisive reasoning, supports these claims: 
That mind is the most substantial 
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thing in the universe; that man IS 
Spirit; that back of the manifestation 
YOU lies “the totality of Being.” 

He then unfolds his conception of 
the plan of being and its application to 
mankind. The sum total of his conclu- 
sions points to a glorious present for 
humanity and presents a new and en- 
larged view of man and his powers. 
He leads up logically to what his title 
indicates—the “ Mastery of Being.” The 
book is in accord with possibly a little 
in advance of the latest conclusions 
in science and philosophy, and consti- 
tutes a new philosophical spirit level 
by which to true one’s own thinking. 

Mr. Atkinson is a keen-minded, logi- 
cal thinker and his style is fascinating. 
Evidently he owes somewhat of his 
inspiration to the work of Henri Bergson, 
the famous French philosopher and 
savant. 


The Mastery of Being, 196 pp, cloth, 
The Elizabeth Towne Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
$1.00. 
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Richard Wasburn Child, whose new 
book The Man in the Shedow was pub- 
lished this week, is one of the youngest 
of American story writers. He was 
born in 1881 in Worcester, Mass., the 
son of H. Walter Child and Svsanna 
Messinger Child. He has lived in Massa- 
chusetts most of his life thovgh when 
he was three years old he was taken 
with his parents to Texas. He received 
his edveation at Milton Academy, at 
Harvard College where he graduated in 
1903 with the degree of B. A. and at 
Harvard Law School where he graduated 
in 1906 with the degree of LL. B. 

Mr. Child seems to have been very 
popvlar at college for he was President 
of the Harvard Advocate, one of the 
Board of Editors of The Lampoon, the 
Ivy Orator on the gradvation of his 
class and the avthor of the libretto for 
the Hasty Pudding Play presented dur- 
ing his senior year. 

Since his graduation Mr. Child has 
served as correspondent for Rideeway’s 
and Collier's Weekly and attorney for 
Stone & Webster of Boston, by which 
concern he is now employed. 
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In his spare time Mr. Child has done 
work for the magazines and newspapers. 
At the suggestion of Everybody's he 
undertook the investigation of the wool 
schedule of the tariff. This investiga- 
tion of a particular schedule and the 
giving of the result for popular distri- 
bution was the first attempt of the kind 
made in all that has been written about 
the tariff question. 

Mr. Child’s home is in Cohasset, 
Massachusetts, where he recently Luught 
what he describes as a hillside “ Home 
Piece” of 40 acres, where he has a fine 
view of the coast for twenty or thirty 
miles. He has traveled well over the 
United States, Cuba and Canada. The 
Man in the Shadow is Mr. Child’s second 
book; his first, Jim Hands, was published 
last vear. 


The Man in the Shadow—by Richard 
Washburn Child. The MacMillan Com- 
pany, N. Y. $1.25. 
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The Garden of Contentment still is 
current, and A Shin of Solace, the new 
book by Miss Eleanor Mordaunt, is 
likely to increase the circle of its author’s 
friends. Miss Mordaunt is a retiring 
author, little given to self-advertising, 
but she is now so well known as an 
author that the public may fairly ask 
to know a little about her. She was 
born in Nottinghamshire, her father 
being a North County man of Norman 
descent and her mother an Irishwoman 
from County Galway; the only other 
literary member of her family being her 
mother’s brother, Captain the Hon. 
Denis Bingham, who was Times’ corre- 
spondent in Paris during the Franco- 
German war, and who wrote, besides a 
history of the siege, several well known 
books of French history. The greater 
part of her early girlhood was spent 
in a rambling old house near Chelten- 
ham. Here the author ran practically 
wild with her six bhrothers—her only 
sister being by far the voungest of the 
familv—till she was thriteen, when the 
whole party removed to a lonely country 
district in Oxfordshire, where many of 
the characters which appeared after- 
wards in The Garden of Contentment 
were first met with. 
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A lady who owned a tortoise-shell 
eat called her grocer up one morning 
and gave her usual economical order 
an order for dried beans, hominy, yes- 
terday’s bread, and so forth—and she 
concluded with a request for one cent’s 
worth of cat’s meat. The grocer sighed, 
for this order would have to be delivered 
three miles away—but, as he was enter- 
ing the items in his order book, the lady 
called him up again. “Mr. Sands,” 
she said, “‘oh, Mr. Sands!’’ ‘“ Yes, ma- 
dam?” ‘Mr. Sands, I want to cancel 
that order for cat’s meat. The cat’s 
just caught a bird.” 


i<7 


“Yes,” said the specialist as he stood 
at the bedside of the miser-millionaire, 
“T can cure you.” 

“What will it cost?’’ came feebly from 
the lips of the sick man. 

The specialist made a swift mental 
calculation and said “‘ ninety-five dollars.” 

.““Can’t you shade that figure a little” 
wailed the sick man. ‘The undertaker’s 
bid is much less.” 


@ 


A grocer’s boy hailed a vessel in dock. 
The surly mate responded and gruffly 
asked him what he wanted. “I’ve got 
some vegetables for the ship,’’ was the 
reply. 

“All right, you needn’t come aboard; 
throw ’em up one at a time,” said the 
mate, as he stood in readiness to receive 
the expected vegetables. 

“Ahoy there—look out!’’ shouted the 
lad, as he threw a single green pea to- 
ward the mate. “I’ve got a sack of 


‘em for the captain!” 


A traveling man, who was a cigarette 
:moker, reached town on an early train, 
says a writer in the Cleveland Leader. 
He wanted a smoke, but none of the 
stores was open. Near the station he 
saw a newsboy smoking, and approached 
him with: 

“No sir,” said the boy, “‘but I’ve got 
makings.”’ 

“All right,” 
“But 1 can’t roll ’em very well. 
you fix one for me?” 

The boy did. 

“Don’t believe I’ve got a match,” 
said the man after a search through his 
pockets. 

The boy handed him a match. “Say, 
captain,” he said,“ you ain’t got anything 
but the habit, have you?” 


the traveling man said. 
Will 


e@ 


Curious Charles—Do nuts grow on 
trees, father? 

“They do, my son.” 

Curious Charlie—Then what tree does 
the doughnut grow on? 

“The pantry, my son.” 


‘ea 


AbMassachusetts Yankee was traveling 
down Soyth recently on a line that 
collected five cents a mile. The New 
Englander said it was extortion. 

“Well, stranger,” drawled the ticket 
agent, “it does seem a heap of money 
by the mile; but it’s dirt cheap by the 
hour—’bout thirty-five cents.” 


e& 


“So you want a divorce, do you?” 
said the lawyer, peering over his glasses 
at the worried little man in front of 
him. “Yes, sir. I’ve stood just about 
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all I can. My wife’s turned Suffragette 
and she is never home.” “It is a pretty 
serious thing to break up a family, you 
know. Don’t you think you had better 
try to make the best of it for a while? 
Perhaps it is only a passing fad.”’ ‘Thats 
what I have been doing, but there are 
some things a man can’t stand. I 
don’t mind the cooking, and I haven’t 
kicked on washing the dishes, but I 
do draw the line at running pink ribbons 
in my night-shirt to fool the children.” 


@ 


It was one of those unusually hot days 
in October. Margaret, aged four, and 
Alice, aged five, were playing languidly 
on the back porch. Suddenly Margaret 
laid down her doll and looked at Alice 
with the conviction of one who has made 
a great discovery. ‘Alice,’ she said, 
“T just believe it’s next summer.” 


@ 


“Are you ever troubled with sleepless- 
ness? Iam. Some nights I don’t sleep 
three hours.” 


“T pity you, then. I’ve got it awfully 


bad. I’ve been afflicted now for about 
two years. The doctor calls it neuris 
insomnia paralaxitis.” 


“T’ve had it about six months; but 


we call it a baby.” 
@& 


‘“‘T like home cooking’”’ said the man 
with the gladstone hag,” but sometimes 
it can be over estimated. It makes me 
think of the sign I saw in a railroad res- 
taurant. “Pies like mother used to 
make, 5 cents. Pies like mother used 
to try to make, 10 cents.” 


@ 


The uncle from the west took his little 
Boston nephew on his knee. 

“Wadsworth,” he said, “once there 
was a man—”’ 

“Then he still exists, Uncle Peter,”’ 
interrupted the little Boston boy. ‘No 


sentiment, reasoning being within whom 
the vital spark has found a lodgment on 
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this mortal plane ever ceases to be, 
albeit his activities may seek expression 
in another form. Annihilation is ab- 
horrent to the aesthetic sense. Matter 
may vanish from the sight, but the ele- 
ments of which it is composed are im- 
perishable. In like manner the intan- 
gible essence that constitutes the real 
man, the ego, survives all changes and 
mutations. It is the indestructible, 
sempiternal self, that persists through 
the ages. A little reflection, Uncle 
Peter, would convince you that the 
time worn phrase, ‘once there was a 
man,’ is a solecism.”’ 

Uncle Peter after a little reflection 
put the boy down from his knee and 
began to talk of something else. 


@ 
Flatdweller: And so your neighbor 
is a real philanthropist. 
Commuter: Yep, He bought ten dol- 


lar’s worth of flower seeds for my chick- 
ens this spring. 


e 


As a small boy was standing on one 
of the best library chairs and clawing 
with his grubby hands some of the 
choicest bindings in the bookcase, his 
progenitor entered suddenly and cried 
rather sharply: ‘“‘What are you do- 
ing at that bookcase, Wilfred?’ 

“Trying to find the history of the 
United States, father.” 

“What for?” 

“Why Joe Billings, at our school, says 
Mike Donlin played with the Giants 
year before last, and I say he didn’t.” 


@ 


(walking home from church) 
Did you notice that lovely Parisian 
hat Mrs. Styler was wearing? I could 
think of nothing else the whole time. 

He—No, my dear, can’t say I did. 
To tell you the truth. I was half 
asleep most of the time. 

She—Then you ought to be ashamed 
to own it. A nice lot of good the service 
must have done you, I must say. 


She 
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Old Mining Camp for Exposition 
“The Days of Old, 
The Days of Gold, 
And the Days of Forty-nine.” 








This is the proposal Sam P. Davis of 
Nevada, made to the Panama-Califor- 
nia International Exposition company 
to construct a replica of Yankee Bar, 
Red Dog, Hangtown, Poverty Flat, 
Yuba Dam and the old time California 
mining camps. 

Sam Davis is naught when he is not 
unique. Contemporary of Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain, humorist, veteran 
journalist, politician, ranch owner, 
known in every club and newspaper 
office in the world, he is now having plans 
prepared for one of the most spectacular 
“stunts” of his life. He proposes to 
have a “gulch” a real “placer diggin’”’ 
where a visitor to the Panama-California 
Exposition may wash out a little gold 
dust of his own, provided he knows how 
to operate a “rocker” or a “pan.” The 
vision of some of the surviving Argo- 
nauts of the Forties returning to the 
gravel banks of half a century ago is 
interesting to say the least. Other 
features are a dance hall, real old time 
shooting up affrays, faro banks, roulette 
wheels, everything in full blast just as 
it was in the days when men washed for- 
tunes out of the sand bars of the Feather 
and American rivers in the day time and 
spent them on the beauties of the dance 
hall and on the gambling lay-outs of the 
saloons at night. A daily stage coach 
is another feature. A collection of his- 
torical objects in actual use in the“ Forty- 
nine’ Camp will be another attraction. 

Altogether the whole feature will be 
one of the most interesting things at 
the Exposition. Sam Davis expects to 
spend the next three years gathering 
the material and the curios for the camp. 
It will occupy acres of land, one of the 
deep canyons of the exposition site and 
will be one of the big outdoor features 
of the exposition. 

Director General Collier has asked for 
detailed plans from Davis and is vary 
anxious to have the camp in case Sam 
Davis will manage it, as he is certain that 


under Davis’ hands it will be of historical 
value as well as of such a nature that 
the most ‘timid tenderfoot will be per- 
fectly safe inside the camp day or night. 
Features of the Exposition are com- 
ing in so fast that the 400 acre site will 
be filled with the most unique and beauti- 
ful exhibits ever arranged. Over 1,000,- 
000 plants are being grown at the present 
time for transplanting in the exposition 
grounds, it being the intention to give 
the exposition the finest horticultural 
display ever shown in America. 


e @ 

5. C. Payson, representing the Santa 
Fe railway, and Victor Wankowski, 
delegates from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Diego to the All-South 
Conference, attended the |. conference, 
which convened in Memphis, Tennessee, 
on October 9th. They were joined there 
by Colonel D. C. Collier, director general 
of the Panama-California International 
Exposition, of San Diego, who brought 
to an end there his whirlwind tour of 
the south, in company with G. Grosvenor 
Dawe, managing director of the Southern 
Commercial Congress. 

The movement inaugurated by Messrs. 
Collier and Dawe, having for its object 
the diversion of travel from the northern 
to southern lines of transcontinental 
travel, has grown to be one of the 
biggest transportation movements that 
was ever started. Every Commercial 
body in the entire South sent delegates, 
and the railroads that traverse the 
South, and the hotels of the South all 
were represented. Besides this all the 
prominent state and city officials at- 
tended. 

California is greatly interested in 
the big movement, not only because 
it was started by a Californian, but be- 
cause it will insure a much larger attend- 
ance at the unique exposition that is 
to be given at San Diego throughout the 
entire year of i915. The Panama- 
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California International Exposition at 
San Diego already is being exploited 
throughout the world as the “exposition 
of opportunity,” and its projectors are 
endeavoring to make it the means of 
populating the great Southwest with 
hundreds of thousands more people who 
are seeking a congenial climate and a 
fertile soil, where they may live out-of- 
doors in comfort the greater part of 
the year. 











Paper Bag Cooking 











Here is something, whichjif not act- 
ually new as to origin, certainly is new 
in the sense of its popular use as a com- 
mon, everyday culinary aid. To Mr. 
Nicholas Soyer of London, a famous 
chef, is due the credit for the present 
wide-spread: interest in the use of paper 
bags for ordinary cooking. Paper bags 
had occasionally been used in cooking 
before, but this Londoner sized up the 
practical every-day value for effecting 
superiority in cooked foods, as well as 
economy of fuel, and forwith brought the 
idea to public attention. In England, 
France and other countries, the people 
have taken to the idea very well, thous- 
ands finding in the bag another reason for 
speaking of the present as the“ paper age.”’ 

A London newspaper, doubtless seeing 
advertising advantage thereby, early 
in the summer sent forth a perambulat- 
ing kitchen, mounted on a motor truck, 
for demonstrating the process in various 
parts of England. Other newspapers 
and periodicals abroad have given much 
space to the subject, and a book has been 
written thereon. Altogether consider- 
able stir has been made in Europe 
over this method of food preparation, 
which seems to mean nothing less than 
better food, more cheaply prepared. 

Our United States Consul John L. 
Griffiths, located in London, early took 
up the matter, and sent quite a full 
report on the subject to Washington, 
which report has received wide distribu- 
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tion in this country, and which along 
with other American effort, is awakening 
an interest that promises to see our 
people go even beyond their European 
cousins in adopting the idea. 

Where paper bag cooking finds special 
advantage in the case of fuel gases is 
in the simple conservation of heat. In 
an oven over a single burner may be 
placed meats, fish, vegetables, fruits, 
bread, rolls, cakes, and other articles, 
each enclosed in its own air-tight bag 
and placed on shelves, when the process 
of cooking and baking goes on as though 
a single article was being handled. The 
economy in fuel by this means is said 
to be placed by European authorities 
at 40 per cent as compared with the 
older way. 

But there are other advantages. 
Where in ordinary roasting of meats, 
it is figured that about four ounces of 
each pound is lost through exposure 
to the air, by use of the paper bags 
this is retained, which means also that 
the aroma, escaping under common 
conditions, is preserved, thereby adding 
to the food’s excellence. In the case 
of a joint or stew, the bags-also being 
waterproof, all the gravy is retained, 
with advantage to flavor and nutritious 
elements. Fish, onions and _ similar 
odorous foods are cooked to perfection, 
with no signs of the process going on as 
is usually the case. Moisture being 
present within the bag, there is no danger 
of burning, although the bags do turn 
brown from heat. The process likewise 
is most sanitary, as there is no exposure 
to the microbes in the air, while there is 
again also in the absence of greasy uten- 
sils to wash at the end of the cooking. 

Economy by paper-bag cooking, there- 
therefo e, is both in directions of fuel 
and labor saving. According to the 
instructions given, one gas burner turned 
full is usually sufficient for baking. The 
direction that a hot oven should never 
be used for paper bag cooking is em- 
phasized. 

The bags used by this method are 
made from a pure cellulose paper. The 
top of the bags fold over and are cemented 
down to be strictly tight. Ordinary 
paper would spoil the cooking, it is said, 
tainting the food. It is expected that 
the bags will soon be on sale everywhere. 
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The instant that the stranger sees the 
setting of Elsinore he knows something 
of the forces that brought it into being. 

Mountains and hills varying in height 
from 200 to 1000 feet form the outline 
of a noble basin, comprising an area of 
about thirty square miles; slightly west- 
ward of the heart of this basin is Elsi- 
nore Lake, likewise oval, and extending 
in the same general direction. This 
lake is three miles wide and seven miles 
long. From the foothills to the lake 
front this land has a gradual incline to 
the lake; two main canyons four miles 
wide, form the outlet to this basin, one 
leading to Corona, and the other leading 
to Oceanside. 

This lake basin is 1300 feet above sea 
level; 90 miles from Los Angeles and 
sixteen miles, air line, from the ocean. 
To and through this basin or valley, 
runs the Santa Fe Railroad. 
Elsinore lies on the northeast side of 
the lake. 

Elsinore is a city of springs—hot 
sulphur—possessing curative qualities 
that have wrought the miracle of rheu- 
matic cures. The temperature of this 
water varies from 113 to 216 degrees. 
Its analysis is: Sodium of potassium 
sulphate, 5.02; sodium chloride, 1.64; 
sodium carbonate, 6.19; calcium and 
magnesium carbonates, calcium sulphate 
2.09; silica, 3.51; organic matter and 
chemically combined water, 88.0. It 
is averred by resident physicians that 
this water has a radio-active effect. 
Its beneficial effects are by no means 
confined to rheumatism. lt having 
proven of value for stomach, kidney, 
blood, skin and other disorders. 

The accommodations for those visit- 
ing Elsinore for health purposes are 
excellent. There are several modern 
hotels and many attractively furnished 
cottages. Two of these hotels have hot 
sulphur spings, fine bath houses in con- 
nection; resident physicians, efficient 


attendants, and equipment afford the 
guests every comfort and convenience. 
In the handling of severe cases it is 
possible for the patient to select a hotel 
that is but a few hundred feet from the 
depot. 

Here is a climate where there is no 
bone-chilling winds, and no continued 
rainy season. The summers are made 
pleasant by the blending of desert winds 
and ocean breezes, and the nights are 
sleep-inducing in their coolness. Heavy 
fogs are unknown, the air being constantly 
dry and invigorating. 

Lake Elsinore is the only permanent 
fresh water lake in southern California. 
It has a center average of depth of eighty 
feet, and there is a legend of a submerged 
supplying spring. This lake has been 
stocked with gamefish. Water fowl are 
found in season, and the hills and moun- 
tains abound in many varieties of game, 

In accessibility, in scenery, in climate, 
in accommodations and in curative waters 
Elsinore challenges the health resorts 
of the worid. 

Through the two main canyons and 
the various smaller ones leading from 
Elsinore distances of 8 to 20 miles, 
are prosperous farms, orchards, groves 
und ranches. There are over 50,000 
acres of land tributary to Elsinore, un- 
developed and susceptible of economical 
and successful irrigation. The market 
price runs from $20 to $100 per acre, 
while the developed sections range from 
$100 to $600 per acre. 

Throughout this country the character 
of the soil varies. A few miles up one 
of the main canyons there is a large 
acreage of rich, decomposed granite 
mixed with red clay and with just enough 
granite sand to make it peculiarly desir- 
able fur citrus culture, and much of this 
is suitable for deciduous frvits and 
general farming. In many of the smal- 
ler valleys, the soil will raise good crops 
of potatoes without irrigation; fine apples 
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and table grapes. Much of this land is 
good for alfalfa and general grains, 
and there is no better soil anywhere for 
eucalpyti. 

The greater portion lies smooth and 
even, but not level, having a gradual 
slope, thus favoring irrigation. 

The problem of water development 
here is easy of solution at low cost. The 
water is soft and free from alkali. 

The principal crops produced in this 
section of the country at the present time 
are olives, apricots, prunes, peaches, 
walnuts, alfalfa, hay, evcalyptus trees 
and various grains. More than 200 
cars of hay, alfalfa and grain, from twenty 
to twenty-five cars of fruit and other 
productions of the soil, are shipped from 
Elsinore annually. 
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Autumn Fires 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 





Five miles from Elsinore clay beds 
are being worked, and a factory produc- 
ing sewer pipe, fire-brick and hollow 
building blocks. This factory employs 
about 50 men. At another point about 
the same distance from this city are two 
granite quarries, and it is asserted that 
on three sections of land there is enough 
high-grade granite to rebuild the cities 
of New York and Chicago. A good 
grade of lignite coal is mined near here. 
One of the largest olive mills and olive 
oil plants in this State is situated near 
Elsinore. The dried fruit industry is 
developed and there are also a monument 
works, ice plant, slaughter house and 
many smaller industries. 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vail, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail! 
Pleasant summer over 
And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 
The gray smoke towers. 
Sing the song of seasons! 
Something bright in all!! 
Flowers in the summer, 


Fires in the fall! 
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ORANGE LAND 
UNEQUALED OPPORIUNITY 


to own your own Ranch and 
be Independent. 


Superior Land & Water Co. 


229 I. W. Hellman Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


H. C. LANSING, Sales Manager. 


CALIFORNIA HOMES 


where there is yet some cheap land 
with abundance of water, rich soil 
and an ideal climate, Elsinore on 
beautiful Lake Elsinore, 31 miles 
from Riverside in Riverside County. 


HOMESEEKERS A SPECIALTY 


a 
INQUIRE OF 


EVAN L. MILLER 
REAL ESTATE 
Elsinore Hot Springs = Elsinore, Cal. 





COVEY & PATCHEL, Props. G. A. COVEY, Mer. 


Most Delightful Health and Pleasure Resort 
in Southern California 


Write for Pamphlet and Information 


Lake View Inn and 
Hot Springs Bath House 


Official Auto Hotel American Plan 


Plunge Baths, Individual Sulphur 
and Mud Baths 


Experienced Attendants in Charge 
Free Medical Consultation Regarding Baths 


RATES $2.50 Per Day. Special Weekly Rates. 


WRIGHT DRUG CO. 


C. S. Wright, Proprietor 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGGISTS 





DRUGS, DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
MAGAZINES, CANDIES, AND JEWELRY, 
TOILET ARTICLES. 


EASTMAN KODAKS AND SUPPLIES 
EDISON PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 
CIGARS, AND TOBACCO, CUTLERY. 





ELSINORE HOT SPRINGS, CAL. 











FAMOUS SOUTH CALIFORNIA HOT 
SPRINGS RESORT 


HOTEL ELSINORE 


Pioneer Hostelry of Elsinore 


FOR THE TOURIST. FOR THE AUTOIST. 
FOR THE COMMERCIAL MAN. 


oo 
Write for Pamphlets and Rates. 


T. EARL ELLIS, Manager. 


“THE HOME OF SQUARE DEALING” 


HERBELIN’S 


The most up to date and popular 
price store in the Valley. 


DRY GOODS, NOTIONS, FURNISH- 
INGS, SHOES, HATS 


Agent for the Royal Tailors of Chicago (Pay Less 
and Dress Better ) 


“BUTTERICK PATTERNS” 


ELSINORE HOT SPRINGS, CAL. 
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For the Table 





























Mrs. Taft Goes Marketing 


The wife of the president of the 
United States goes to market every 
morning while at Beverly, Mass. Other 
prominent women are glad to relinquish 
the daily routine of ordering and buying 
to a trained housekeeper. But Mrs. 
Taft every morning shortly after break- 
fast steps into her limousine and is 
whirled out on her tour of the markets. 

She was so seriously ill that she was 
compelled to let a hovsekeeper take 
charge of the summer White House last 
year. But now she personally oversees 
the servants and all the details of the 
domestic routine. In marketing she 
selects foods carefully and invariably 
pays cash. 

In the shops she is very simple and 








Three Volumes Selected by the 
Editor of OUTING from the 
Best Outdoor Books in America 


For the person living a week or a year away from the doctor, the 
grocer and the tourist guide, Volume One, ‘the Kook of Camping 
and W ooderuft, by liorace Kephart, is the standard pecker ency- 
clopedia ow life in the woods. Camp Cookers deals with food 
supplies, from raw material to the eating; includes chapters on out- 
fitting and nutritive values compared with portability. Back weeds 
Surgery und Vcdicine, the third volume, is common-sense hook 
in plain language on the diagnosis and treatment of diseases and 
accidents. Written by Dr. Moody. 

Under the guidance of this library one can be prervared to live in 
safety, comfort and health in the open. Used and recommended by 
mining engineers, travelers ard hunters, from Alaska to South Av.erica, 

Bound handsomely in flexible leather and enclosed in durable «loth 
holder. Size 44 x7 inches. Order through any bookstore, almost any 
geod sportiny goods store, or direct. Price $4.00, Descriptive 
circular free. OFC TING PUBLISHING CO., 815 Fifth Ave. 
nue, New York. 


The Best Christmas Present for the 
Boy or Man Who Likes to Camp 

















a layer ot meat 











All Grocers. 











A New Way to Cook 
G@imaco> Macaroni for Lunch 


First a layer of @maco Macaroni, then 
a layer of butter and grated cheese, then 
fish, 


repeat to edge of dish. 


Always insist on @imaco ---the clean Macaroni made in the clean 
factory that’s always open to visitors. 


CALIFORNIA MACARONI CO. 
Los Angeles and Commercial Streets 







crabs or lobster 
Brown in oven. 
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inconspicuous in manner, The village 
tradesmen appreciate the fact that she 
deals with them personally. 

“She is so easy to please,” said one, 
“and so pleasant spoken.” All agree 
she knows just what she wants. 

Spiced Fruits 

For this receipt one may use peaches, 
pears or crab-apples. Put into a pre- 
serving kettle four pounds of granulated 
sugar, a quart of vinegar, two sticks of 
cinnamon, and two tablespoonfuls of 
cloves. For pears or crab-apples tie 
the cloves into a small bag. When 
spicing peaches stick four cloves into each 
peach. Boil sugar, spices, and vinegar 
together for fifteen minutes, and add 
seven pounds of fruit. Peaches should 
be peeled and left whole; pears, peeled 
and cut into halves, but not cored; 
erab-apples, washed and left whole with 
their stems on. Simmer the frvit until 
tender, but be careful not to let it get 
very soft, as it will continue to cook in 
the hot syrup after the kettle is taken 


from the range, and may fall to pieces. 
(Continued on next page) 





write us jor catalogue giving his name, 


Saa Francisco 









Don’t Be a Slave In Your Kitchen 


It is no longer necessary for a woman to split wood, “haul up” coal, rake 
the fire, take up ashes or continue to be a “kitcheg drudge.” Put in your 
kitchen a Florence-Automatic Wickless, Blue-flame Oil Stove and observe the 
difference in the small amount of labor expended, the time saved 
and the improvement generally in the cooking. And you don’t 
“roast” yourself toiling over a hot kitchen fire. The intense heat of a 


Horence-Nudomalic 
Oil Stove 


is concentrated directly under the cooking and does not 
heat upthe kitchen, It is the ideal stove forsummer cooking. 

The Florence-Automatic burns kerosene, and the heat 
supply is regulated by a lever so that the hect is always 
under absolute control. There is no smoke, no smell, no 
wicks toclean. The pots and pans will not coat with soot. 

With a Florence-Automatic Oil Stove and a Florence 
Asbestos-lined Oven a woman can bake, boil, stew or broil 
quicker and cleaner than on an ordinary kitc1en range, 

For sale everywhere. If yur dealer cannot supply you, 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
(Factory, Gardner, Mass.) 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agents for the Pacific Coast 


HOLRBOOK, MERRILL & STETSON 





PEARS WITH LOG CABIN 


Bake large pears in an earthen crock 
with Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup for one 
and one-half to two hours. Fruit should 
be almost transparent. Let cool and 
serve with whipped cream. 


Look for another next month. 
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The fruit should be removed from the 
syrup as soon as it is tender enough to 
pierce easily with a straw. Fill jars 
with the frvit. Boil the syrup until 
it is thick, then fill jars to overflowing 
with it. Wipe the jars and put on 
rubbers and tops while very hot. “ 
—_—_——_——-. 4-24 

To Make Delicious Two-Crust Pies 

Line a pie tin with pastry so that 
it extends beyond the edge of the tin 
one-half inch all the way round. 

To accomplish this says a ,writer in 
Women’s World, roll the pastry too 
large for the tin, place the center of the 
pastry in the center of the pie tin, ex- 
clude all air bubbles, hold the lined pie 
tin in the left hand and by the use of a 
pair of clean shears cut the crust one-half 
inch larger than the pie tin. Moisten 
the upper edge of the pastry with water, 
fill the pie with fruit and cover with the 
upper crust. This crust should not be 
stretched over the fruit as it shrinks 
when baking and this may cause small 
openings ‘near the edge, through which 
the juice will boil out. Try to put the 
upper crust on in such a way as to make 
full or loose. With the shears now trim 
off the upper crust even with the lower 
and pinch the two together, but not on 
to the pie tin. Simply take the two 
crust edges between the thumb and first 
finger and press them firmlygtogether 
all the way around. 

Next fold the two edges back even with 
the edge of the pie tin and arrange in 
any desirable way. With the thumb 
and finger it can be formed into small 
scallops. This should be done without 
sticking the edges of the crust to the tin. 
If these directions are carefully carried 
out, pie will always keep its juice no 
matter how juicy the fruit is. «»<% 

When berries are used mix together 
the fruit, sugar, butter and flour. 

The amovnt of flour used depends 
upon the fruit. Very juicy fruit requires 
at least two tablespoons of flour, this 
makes a thickened juice, which is less 
apt to soak the under crust. The flour 
should always be mixed with the sugar 
thoroughly to separate the particles of 
flour and prevent lumping. 

If a fruit is used which is lacking in 
acid use a little lemon juice. Tasteless 
dry apples can be used for pies if lemon 














@ Before selecting your maga- 
zines write us for rates, and 
include OvuTING. All news- 
stands 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 
It may be added to any maga- 
zine club for $2.35. 


Liberal offer to local repre- 
sentatives. Write for terms. 


OUTING PUBLISHING ona 


315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 











THE MAGAZINE THAT DARES 


to print the news that’s vital to human advance- 
ment. An absolutely fearless monthly, t!.o exponent of 
constructive reform for the betterment of cl, You never 
have seen such unless you know TILE T\VENTIETH 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. The editor is L, O. Flower, 
founder of The Arena. Among the contribu- 
tors are Edwin Markham, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Davi. Graham Phillips, Hamlin 
Garland, Prof. Charles Zueblin, Charles 
KE. Russe:], Brand Whitlock aud Carl 58. 
Vrooman, You shouk! sce this new periodi- 
eal. It is beautifully illustrated and hand- 
somely printed. It entertains nnd i‘luminates. 
One copy will convince you that there is no 
other magazine of equl strength in 
America, but to clinch your interest in the glorious work 
that Mr. Flower is leading, we will send you three sample 
issues, postpaid, all for only 10c. Get this intellectual 
stimulus and literary treat and realize there is a new force 
in the magazine fiel.l. We’ll refund your remittance without 
question if you say we have exaggerated the value of this 
great mofthly. ¥s 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CO., 60 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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juice and water is added with judgement. 
If the apples are too long in cooking 
they may be partly cooked before they 
are put in the pie. 

To insure a thick pie fill the tin round- 
ing with the fruit. 

If the directions given above are care- 
fully followed there is no danger of losing 
the juice. 

Pies should be well baked. To insure 
this allow an hour for baking. Half 
baked, soggy undercrusts are neither 
palatable nor digestible. 

The upper crust of pies should always 
be perforated to allow the steam to es- 
cape, this is essential to keep the juice 
in the pie. 

Pies should be eaten the day they are 
made. 

Never bake a pie on a cracked earthen 
dish. It spoils the flavor of the pie. 

Pie crust and pastry made with butter 
or half butter and half lard is considered 
more wholesome than crust made from 
lard alone. 


Substitute for Oil in Salad 
One who does not like the flavor ot 
oil in potato:salad might try making 
it with the grease from a few slices of 
bacon. A small part of the bacon cut 
in tiny pieces may also be added. 
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1 doz. large bottles, $1.00; bottles returned 
2 doz. small bottles, $1.40; bottles returned 


At the best dealers or pnone the brewery. 
10257, or East 820 


LOS ANGELES BREWING CO. 











SUBSCRIBE FOR 


OUT WEST 


$1.50 PER YEAR 

















Timber Lands 


320,000 Acres 
4,630,000,000 Feet WHITE PINE 


DEAL DIRECT WITH OWNERS 


Address W. E. STEINECK, 962 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The strongest pont in new fashions is 
their feminity. This is a subtle change 
difficult to define, since fashions have 
really not been masculine in their char- 
acter for quite a long time; but they 
have keen more or less severe, and the 
present change means an increase in all 
that is fluffy and delicate says a writer 
in Harper’s Bazar. It means more long 
skirts, long sleeves with lace ruffles that 
fall over the hands, shorter sleeves that 
are in the form of small puffs, and still 
another which has a wire to hold its puff 
in place. Poke hats and fancy shoes and 
lace-trimmed handkerchiefs, laces of all 
sorts, and velvets and silks, indicate a 
nearer approach on every side to Miss 
Lydia Languish, if one dare mention her 
name in the same breath with the woman 
who goes up in an aeroplane every week 
and runs her own auto. 

The collars and revers of the new coats 
and jackets require careful attention. 
After all they are a most distinctive 
detail of each season’s style. They can 
be made of satin or velvet. The cuffs 
must match the revers, and this autumn 
all the newest coats have quite deep 
cuffs. This fashion began last year, 
but the cuffs now are deeper and wider. 
The sailor collar of last year, with the 
narrow revers in front, is not so fashion- 
able this year, and the collar at the 
back is quite narrow even when the revers 
in front are wide. The revers are faced 
(but not the edge) with satin or velvet. 
There is a tendency to a closer cut in 
style of coat and jacket, merely indicat- 


ing the waist-line, which is still quite’ 


high. This fashion also is more or 
less trying, and should only be chosen 
if it is especially becoming. 

In choosing the designs for the new 
street costumes the greatest attention 
must be paid to the skirts. They must 
not be too scant, yet all the lines must 


be straight. To carry this out satis- 
factorily it is often necessary to have 
a dart at the sides, but this dart must 
be carefully put in and well placed so 
that it gives the needed spring without 
adding fullness. 

These skirts are not impossible for 
home manufacture. With the aid of a 
good pattern a woman who knows how to 
fit and hang a skirt can turn out a smart 
one. But it is much wiser after the 
skirt is made to send it to a tailor to be 
pressed. This gives the professional 
finish that is so necessary. Another 
point to be remembered is that all 
materials for street gowns should be 
most carefully sponged and pressed be- 
fore being made up, otherwise after once 
or twice wearing the gown will look 
shabby. 

The sleeves of coats and wraps for 
fall are of various kinds. It is largely 
a matter of individual choice. Those 
giving the kimono effect are finding 
particular favor, and nearly all the 
large sleeves have set-on or turn-back 
cuffs, sometimes of the cloth itself, or 
of the same material as the collar and 
revers. 

Reversible cloths, warmth without 
weight clothes, in two colors reversible, 
or in plain colors, with plaid backs, 
will be much used for coats. 


Serges have been good, are good, and 
will continue to be good. English and 
Scotch mixtures make up into simple 
mannish-looking suits and a renewed 
interest is expected in these materials. 


Buttons will figure very largely in 
decorations for coats and suits. Some 
are of immense size. 
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Large collars round, pointed and sailor 
effects, as well as hoods, are seen on 
a great many of the new coats. 

Millinery Selections 

The preference shown for black, for 
white and for black and white finds ample 
expression in the fabric and felt shapes 
brought out for the opening Season. 

A leading novelty in plush shapes 
a plush with pile so short and lying so 
close that at first sight it may be mistaken 
for a panne—is only exhibited in black 
and white, the facing ebing in both cases 
black velvet with the exception of a 
few white samples faced with royal 
blue. 

The output of black shapes is enor- 
mous and pretty equally divided be- 
tween all velvet, velvet faced with satin, 
satin with velvet and plush (both short 
and long piled) faced with velvet, 
beaver and smooth felt. Nor are these 
different series restricted to any special 
line of shapes, the fabric varieties in 
particular covering a most extensive 
range of large, medium-sized and small 
hats. 

In white felt the choice of shapes is 
almost as large, both in soft shapes and 
blocked shapes, the former including a 
variety in blanket felt and the latter 
divided between smooth cloth felt and 
beaver, some of which are provided 
ready faced with black velvet says the 
Millinery Trade Review. 

If the predominance of black and 
white is particularly marked in the shapes 
provided ready for use, wholesale for 
the general millinery trade—more es- 
pecially in the higher grades—it is 
hardly less so in the models of the lead- 
ing firms, although of course these, being 
bound to provide their customers with 
greater variety, cannot confine them- 
selves quite so much to one groove. 

In point of fact however, nothing 
promises to be so fashionable for matinee 
and other smart occasions as the black 
velvet hat trimmed with white or some 
light color, and the white felt or fabric 
hat faced with black and trimmed with 
white mixed with a little black. 
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Among the fabrics used for covering 
hats is a sort of very furry plush which 
looks for all’ the world like ermine. 
One specimen of this sort, of unusually 
large size, is lined with black velvet 
and only trimmed round the crown with 
a chain made of linked rings alternately 
black and white. 

The colors adopted for shapes are, 
as a rule, of a somewhat sombre cast, 
whether they be in fabric or felt, undress 
or Ratinee hats of the most elegant 
description. A faney for browns, grays 
and drabs is as much a feature in this 
connection as that for black and white. 
It is qiite possible that later on when 
Winter is with us fashions in this respect 
may be somewhat modified, but this 
must be for future consideration. 

In the meanwhile milliners are making 
use of fabrics in all shades of brown, 
(including the deepest shades of Corna- 
line, Femina and Couronnement which 
come under the head of maroons if not 





Mission Indian Grill 
Hotel Alexandria 


LUNCH 

DINNER 

AFTER THE TRIP 

AFTER THEATER SUPPER 


Famous for its unique en- 
vironment, prompt and ex- 
cellent service and _ its 
music. 


AFTERNOON TEA 
GRAND SALON, 4 t 6 


MUSIC 50 CENTS 














ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM 


prevents early wrinkles. It is not a 
moves them. ANYVO CO., 427 North Main St, Les oles 


freckle coating; it re- 
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of actual browns) drak greys, and 
shades intermediate between greys and 
browns which go by the name of mole- 
skin. 

The colors in which the great mass 
of felt shapes appear are very dark, not 
to say dingy, dull brown and neutral 
predominating. The navy blues have 
a lavender tinge and are not very con- 
spicuous, the sombre note of the Regi- 
ment series is struck in the greens and 
it is only here and there in the soft felt 
toques and turbans that a brin faced 
with some dark shades of red makes 
diversion. 

For those who prefer something bright- 
er, there is always white to resort to. 
Some of the blocked turbans and other 
comparatively small shapes with coronet 
brims in white felt, are provided with 
a narrow double fold of black or dark 
colored silk (taffeta or corded silk) 
mounted just within the edge of the 
brim’s face, Suggesting the use of a 
trimming to correspond. 

With the exception of white hats, 
so often trimmed as well as faced with 
black or some dark color, trimmings 
supply a brighter touch. Harmonies 
rather than contrasts, however, are 
given the preference. These you will 
find provided in several of the series 
saupled, on the Svndicats Color Card. 
Take the Faisan and the Cornaline series 
for example. Here you have a sombre 
hue for the shapes and quite gay ones for 
the trimmings. 

Such as these may find expression 
in the velvet hats with rather narrow 
width brims and high crowns, the fashion 
being to conceal the latter completely 
beneath ostrich feathers—short amazons 


being used—which may either be selected 
in the three first shades of these series 
(two of each) or else each feather may 
be shaded from one to the other. or better 
still, severally contain all those in 
different proportions. 

Among the light shades of fawn and 
grey, the lighter sombre shades or the 
low-toned pinks, beautiful harmonies 
will also be found for dark browns and 
maroons, the regiment greeny greys 
and the deep purples. 

Many of the black velvet and plush 
hats with brims more or less wide (a 
good bit wider than deep) the domed 
crowns of which are pretty low, are 
often wreathed round with ostrich and 
for these pale pinks and pale yellows 
are much fancied and needless to add, 
white also. 

They are shown, too, trimmed with 
a long aigrette attached to the front, 
sweeping around its left side, which 
may be white, a light Faisan or some 
shade of soft blue or pink. 

Arrangements of paradise plumage 
(admirably imitated) containing the 
various shades of carmaline, made up 
into something the shape of a butter- 
flv and set in front of the crown, make 
a handsome trimming for a large brown 
velvet hat or one of brown beaver. 





Arizona Ruby 


To Introduce Our 
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*~ E rt Ruby in the 
‘@ will send you FREE a genuine Arizona Ruby In 

rough, with lilustrated Catalogue of GENUINE MEXICAN 
DIAMONDS and other gems. Mexican Diamonds exactly 
ble finest ¢ ine blue-white diamonds, stand acid 
tests; are cut by experts, and yet we sellat one-fortieth the 
cost. Only gem of ive kind guaranteed permanently 
brilliant. SPECIAL OFFER, For 50c deposit as guar- 
antee of good faith, we send on approval, registered, 
either 4% or 1 carat Mexican Diamond at special price 
Money back if desired. Write today. Oataing EE. 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMP. CO., Dept., , Las Cruces, #. 











and a rare collection of prehistoric pottery. 


Write for my Catalogue and Price List. 





NAVAJO BLANKETS 


AND INDIAN CURIOS AT WHOLESALE 

I have more than 250 weavers in my employ, including the most skilful now living, 
and have taken the greatest pains to preserve the old colors, patterns, and weaves. Every 
blanket sold by me carries my personal guarantee of its quality. In dealing with me, 
you will get the very finest blankets at wholesale prices. | also handle the products of 
the Hopi (Moqui ) Indians, buying them under contract with the trading posts at Keam’s 
Canyon and Oraibi and selling them at wholesale. - 

1 have constantly a very fine selection of Navajo silverware and jewelry, Navajo “rubies” 
cut and uncut, peridotes and native turquois. Also the choicest modern Moqui pottery 


J. L. HUBBELL, 


INDIAN TRADER 
GANADO, APACHE CO., ARIZONA. 
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How to Save 


To keep money, set it down as an 
invariable rule that you will never try 
to get something for nothing. That 
is the commonest way that a fool and 
his money are soon parted. 

To sum up: 

Do not over-estimate money. 

Learn to appreciate money for its 
real worth toward human happiness. 

Do not buy anything until you have 
the money to pay for it. 

Never borrow. 

Never lend unless you can afford to 
lose the sum you lend. 

Never go on anyone’s note. 

Be generous, but not a spendthrift. 

Be careful, but not stingy. 

Never join a company in having a 
good time, going to an entertainment 
or on an excursion, without knowing 
first that you can afford it says the 
Womens’ World. And when you join 
it be sure to pay your share. 

Do not accept gifts, as a rule, unless 
vou are able to return their equivalent. 

Be straight, scrupulously exact and 
honest, in all money matters. 

Start a bank account. 

Keep a little money in your pocket, 
and learn how not to spend it. 

In all money dealings, insist on a 
clear understanding before you enter 
into any agreement. 

Keep account, keep account, keep 
account, of every cent that comes and 
goes, even in money you get from your 
parents. 

By just being careful in these affairs 
you will save yourself a world of unhap- 
piness. 

A boy that keeps no reckoning of his 
money is undertaking to walk through 
life as if he walked barefoot through a 
field full of broken glass. 


YOUR IDLE MONEY 


Or your savings should be in an account 
with this Bank which offers unequalled 
facilities and the most liberal interest 
consistent with sound banking. 

On Term Deposits the interest is 4 per 
cent a year and on Special (Ordinary) 
Checking accounts 3 per cent per year is 
paid. 

This Bank has the Largest and Best 
Equipped Safe Deposit Department in 
the West. 


ECURITY 
AVINGS RANK 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


Resources = = = = $32,500,000.00 
Capital and Reserve = $ 2,000,000.00 


More than 64,000 Open Accounts 


SECURITY BUILDING, SPRING AND FIFTH 
Los Angeles 





























ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY } 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per cent 
of the accidents that happen at street cross- 
ings and in getting on and off cars. It has 
become so gross that in order to save life 
and limb the Los Angeles Railway Company 
is now spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under the 
direction of the lectures of the Public Safety 
League. 

Here are the rules of the league for the 
prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking in 
both directions, 

Never: get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a minute 
than spend weeks in the hospital. 

Never cross behind a car without assur- 
ing yourself that there is not another com- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the streets. 

Never get off backwards, 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO. 
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To Make Waterproof Shoes 
Warm the soles of new shoes and while 
thev are warm, paint them with copal 
varnish; when it dries, paint them again; 
three such coats will not only make the 
soles waterproof, but will make them 
last twice as long. 





How to Save Silk Stockings 

First, buy them large, maybe a full 
size larger than you may wear in a cotton 
or lisle stocking; next, darn loosely the 
heel and toe and places for garter catches 
—all before wearing the stockings. This 
prevents holes from appearing in heel 
and toe and the knee from having “run- 
ners.”’ 

Rinse out in cold water after each 
wearing, and the stockings will last two 
or three tines longer than when these 
precautions are not taken. 





How to Color Wool 

It is often difficult to match goods. 
White wool may be cream white or pure 
white. A pure white skirt can be tinted 
cream to exactly match the new cream 
white goods for the waist. Dissolve 
yellow oil paint in a pail of gasoline; 
stir briskly, hold the skirt by the band 
and dip it up and down in the gasoline 
several times. Drain and hang on the 
line by the band. Any shade can be 
applied in the same way to a garment 
in wool. Dainty evening gowns can be 
made of dingy white or light goods and 
hose, soiled white slippers, petticoats, 
gloves and trimmings can be tinted to 
match. 





White Window Screens 

It is not generally known, that if 
window-screens are painted with a thin 
white paint, instead of with black, 
as they often are, those inside the house 
may look throvgh the screens the same 
as before, while outsiders cannot see 
inside. 
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A DOG’S FOOT 


Has a number of raised cushions which prevent slipping 
and take up the concussion over hard surfaces. 





BAILEY’S “WON’T SLIP” RUBBER HEELS 
Embody this principle and insure ease and safety over 
all surfaces. The tread surface formed with “U” shaped 
ciba, together with flat ended rubber studs, form a sur- 
face that is positively non-slipping on ice or other slip-~ 
pery surfaces, Mailed upon receipt of price. 

35 cents per pair. For Men or Women. 
When ordering send a correct outline drawing of the bot- 
tom of the heel of your boot. Order from your shoe 
dealer. Dealers write for prices. 100-page Catalogue of 
Everything in Rubber Goods Free. 

C. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON MASS. 
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THE EVER-READY 
MESSENGER 


Noon or Night 
Week-days or Sundays 
Always Ready—Never Tired 


“JUST HOMEPHONE” 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











PATENTS 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 





$ 180.340 00$ 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 


YOU Should Have My FREE BOOKS telling HOW OTHERS will do 
the same IN THE FUTURE. “What and How to Invent.”” Book Free! 


PATENTS | 


803 F., Washington, D. C. 
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Dolls and Artificial Flowers Which Change 
Color 

The principal uses of cobalt in the 
United States are in making glass and 
potterv. A beautiful blue is given to 
glass by the oxide of cobalt. Sympa- 
thetic inks, according to a report of the 
United States Geological Survey, are 
made from cobalt acetate, chloride, and 
nitrate that are colored when heated or 
colorless when eold. This interesting 
phenomenon is due to the change in 
color of the salts on the absorption of 
water. When dry they are blue and 
easily seen on paper; when damp they 
are pink; and when diluted, colorless. 
A puzzling application of this principle 
may be in a doll whose dress is blue in 
dry weather but changes to pink when 
subjected to dampness, as in wet weather 
or when the doll is held in the steam of 
a tea kettle. Artificial flowers are made 
to show the same effect. 





Origin of “Sundae” 

It is stated that the name “Sundae” 
originated in New Orleans. A _ soda 
water dispenser found himself one bright 
and warm Sunday afternoon entirely 
out of carbonated water, with no chance 
to renew his supply. There was a con- 
stant demand for his services, and after 
repeatedly answering the embarras ing 
question why he was unable to produce 
the drinks, in desperation he hurriedly 
mixed ice cream and fruit syrups into 








The ——..m. 


“Theosophical Path” 


(UNSECTARIAN AND NON-POLITIOAL]) 
Edited by KATHERINE TINGLEY 


International Theosophical Headquarters, 
Point Loma, California 


Devoted to the Brothernood of Humanity, the 
promulgation of Theosophy, and the study of ancient 
and modern ethics, philosophy, science, and art. 

Beets | illustrated; issued monthly; of interest 
to the gen reader as well as to the student of 
Thevsophy, oral should read it wno are interested in 
the forward movement of the present day. 


Per Year $2.00. Per Copy 20c 


Fer ete at, WHALENS NEWS aguney. 233 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, C. 
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a frozen concoction which greatly de- 
lighted his customers. During the fol- 
lowing week days he had so many calls 
for “that Sunday recipe” that the idea 
flashed over him that it would be a good 
idea to put it regularly on his bill of 
fare. 

A well meaning but uneducated clerk 
who prepared the menu, did the trick 
of transforming “‘Sunday”’ into “Sundae” 
and the palate tickler has remained 
“Sundae” ever since. 








BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 





me FLAT-ENDED TEETH 


with circular 2S edges that remove dust caps, cleanse 
tne skin in the ba the 7 and give new life to 
tne whole body. Mai ied 50 cents. 















BABY’S TEETH 
cut withcut irritation. The 

t-ended teeth expand the 
gums, keeping them suit; tne 
comforts and amuses tne 
hild, preventing convultions 
ond cholera infantum. 





Mailed for price, 10c, 
BAILE\’S RUBBER 
~ SEWING FINGER 
dislgarcien tee tore — = 
ing or embroidery. Three sizes— 
small, — and large. Mailed 


6 cents each 
Cleans the teeth 
perfectly and 
Il} polishes the ~ 
injury. 
irritates the 
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OTH BRUSH. 






= Can 
sash wath ¢ or powder, Ideal for child- 
No, 1 for 25c.; No. 


used with an 
ren’s use. © bristles to come out. 
2. 35e. Mailet. on receipt of price, 


BAILEY’S 
WON'T SLIP 
TIP 


This tip won't slip 
ANY 8 RFACE. oe 
smooth ice, or mar the most 
highly polished Hoor. Made 
in five sizes, internal diam- 
eter: No. 17 5-8 in.; No. is 
A No. 19, 7-8 in; No. 

. 1 in.; No. 21, 1 1-8 in. 
Malied gpoe re receipt of price 


Agents Pi onted 





1u0 Page Rubber Catalogue F' 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, Mass- 
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Ranch and Home 











It is always well to know what the 
“other fellow’ is doing even though it 
is disconcerting to learn that he is doing 
his best to get ahead of you. In the 
Florida Grower are the following perti- 
nent suggestions to the state citrus ex- 
change for boosting the Florida oranges. 
It behooves California growers to get 
busy. 

“| would suggest that a series of 
cards on good bank paper be printed 
for wide distribution among all retail- 
ers who sell Florida oranges. I am list- 
ing below some suggestions for cards 
that might prove suitable. 

“Florida oranges contain 41 per cent 
more jrice than California navels. The 
jvice contains the only m triment in 
the orange. A box of Florida oranges 
is 15 per cent larger than the standard 
California box. Moral: Buy Florida 
oranges. Buy the box and get prac- 
tically twice as much jrice for the 
same money. Ask your dealer for 
Orangeade recipe. 

“A standard box of California navels 
weighs about 72 pounds and contains 
about three gallons of jvice. A stan- 
dard box of Florida oranges weighs 
about 85 to 100 pounds and contains 
from 4 1-2 to 5 gallons of juice. Insist 
on Florida oranges. Get full value for 
your money. Nine Florida oranges 
are equivalent to about a dozen Calif- 
ornia oranges. 

“A California navel may look pret- 
tier, but beauty is only skin deep. 
For the best flavor and nutriment buy 
Florida oranges and get 41 per cent 
more jvice and a 15 per cent larger 
box. The juice is the only nutritive 
part of the orange. 

“The Florida orange contains 41 per 
cent more juice than the California 
navel. Only the juice contains any 
food value. The best way to eat an 
orange is to drink the juice. 


F002 20 0 2 I 
Business Property and 
High-Class Residence Property 


| /MINES & FARISH Ie 
| REAL ESTATE AGENTS |e 
353 S.HiLL STREET 
: 





Fully Equipped Rental Department. 
Give us a call 


HOME 10673 MAIN 1457 


"~s7errrrrrTT‘T,'*87 77 TT” 












hos ANGLO 
LIMITED 


DINING CAR SERVICE 


in this palatial train is of su- 
perior quality and is a-la-carte. 


THREE DAYS TO CHICAGO 


is the time of Los Angeles Limit- 
ed, solid daily from Los A Angeles 
via Salt Lace Route, Union Pa- 
cific and Northwestern. 


Information, Tickets, Etc. at any office or 601 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 























NATIONAL 


Transfer 


and Storage Go. 


Main 5131 
A 4050 


145 N. Broadway LOS ANGELES 
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“Ask for the Florida orange, which 
contains 41 per cent more juice than 
the California navel—not to mention 
the better flavor of the Florida product.” 





A Livelihood from an Acre 


One of the contributors to the Farm 
Press points out that it is qi ite possible 
to support an average—and even a 
large—familvy on the products of five 
acres of land. We have heard, however, 
of persons in the Middle West who have 
done better than this—five tines better, 
if you figure it out—for they have 
proven that the same thing can be done 
on one-fifth the land—on one acre, in 
fact. 

One successful test, carried on for a 
year, has resulted in a plain showing, 
on the part of a woman, of a net profit 
of $1,400. A pretty good-sized family 
could be cared for with that profit. 

Vegetables, frit, flowers and chickens 
were raised. The land was cultivated, 
as we say, “for all it was worth.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
before anything of this kind can be done, 
there must be brains mixed with the 
soil. Two persons might be given an 
acre of land each, and supplied with the 
same amount of capital with which to 
work it, and one might make money 
and the other lose, simply because one 
knew how and the other did not, but it 
seems to be demonstrated beyond a 
question that a good living can be made 
out of one acre of land, if one knows how 
to do it. This being the case, it ought 
in time to do away with the extra toil 
and unnecessary burden of carrying on 
too large a ranch, where men become 
slaves of the soil and have no leisure for 
the other a@vantages of life. 

It also points towards the tine when 
many of the congested city inhabitants 
may look forward to some kind of luera- 
tive existence in the country where a 
small amount of capital, well invested, 
will bring in an annual comfortable 


living. i pe obs 4 
ee 
' One almond tree on the Bidwell 
ranch at Chico yielded ninety-five pounds 
of nuts this season. The orchard in 
which the tree grows has forty-three 
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acres, which yielded 326,000 pounds of 
almonds selling at from 12 to 15 cents 


per pound, 





One farmer near Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, will plant 10,000 apple trees 
the coming season. 


A Gridley, Butte County farmer has 
cleared about $90 per acre on cucumbers. 





Blanchard Hall Studio Building 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Science 
Studios an: tlalls for all purposes for Rent. Large Studie 
Building in the West. For terms aad all information apply te 

F. W. BLANCHARD 


233 South Broadway 232 South Hill Se. 
LOS ANGELES, [AL. 








We 
Want 


AGENT 


in every 
City and Town 
in the 


United States 





to a 
Su scriptions 


for 
Out West 


LIBERAL COMMISSION 
For Full Particulars and Sample Copies 
address 
Subscription Department 
OUT WEST 


218 New High Street, Los Angeles, California 
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Le Roy's aire P erfumes 


ERE is an absolute revelation in the manufacture of per- 
fume. You know how fleeting and transient are the 
ordinary perfumes you buy—thatis because they are dilut- 

ed until there is little left but the alcohol or water body. Le Roy 
has achieved the impossible, he has discovered a method of dis- 
tilling perfume, without alcohol, and you buy nothing but the 
pure extract without dilution. 100% perfume and 20% to 50% 
stronger than the regular extracts. 


— 


Ie Roys 


> ¢@ x OM a « Mroholhe 
Cart | Perfumes 


00 Per ounce 


— -* 
72 
3 
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1 nga ae, ” | 4 | PERFUME © 
Se aT bd | 218 Copp Bldg 
cond! -_ = « a hosAngetes Cal 


Obtainable in a Wide Variety of Odors 
Ylang-Ylang Heliotrope Musk Violette LaFrance Rose 
Orange Blossom Jasamine RoseLeaves ~ Angel Lily 
Carnation Pink Jockey Club Acacia Ideal Bouquet Foi 

Coupe Lilac Manzanilfe 
Pulverized Imported Sandal Woods and Rose Pedals 
Make a note of this. For a splendid and lasting Christmas 
gift nothing could be more acceptable than an ounce of this deli- 
cate and exquisite fragrance. , 
$2.00 to $24.00 per ounce, according to selection. 


The Suaset erfume Company 


218 Copp Building Los Angeles 




















